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HORAL SINGING 
ROUSES BUFFALO 
IN FESTIVAL OF 
AMERICAN MUSIC 


Guido Chorus Wins $1000 
Prize in Class Open to 


United States—Haydn 
Mixed Choir of Utica Also 
Suecessful — Akron School- 
hov First in Piano Contest 
—Buffalo Singer Succeeds 
in Close Fight for Vocal 
Award—Violin Prize to In- 
dianapolis—Leading Artists 
Heard in Week’s Programs 
—Switzerland to Follow on 
Lines of Buffalo in Planning 
Its Festival 
UFFALO, Oct. 9.—With attend- 
ances that surpassed even the 
highest expectations, a fine array of 
and the keenest competition 
choral, instrumental and solo mu- 
the National Music Festival, 


eaturing American compositions, has 
held its seventh and most successful 


talent, 


annual session. 


In competitive male chorus singing 
yen to all America, the Guido Chorus 


conducted by Seth Clark, and 
nineteenth year, won the 
This competition was 
The second prize of $500 
Orpheus 
conduc- 


now in its 
held on Friday. 
was awarded the Detroit, Mich., 
Charles Frederick Morse, 
The Haydn Male Chorus of Utica, 
XN. Y., J. G. Thomas, conductor, and the 
Bell Telephone Male Chorus of Toronto, 
conductor, received 
The judges were Dr. 
former conductor 
and Dr. T. 


Club, 


Davis, 
norable mention. 
1.8. Vogt of Toronto, 
f the Mendelssohn Choir, 
Tertius Noble of New York. 
The Haydn Mixed Chorus 

cted by Mr. Thomas, won 


of Utica, 
the first 


prize on Friday night in the $1,500 open 
Mmpetition for mixed choruses. The 
Toronto Festival Choir, D. S. Linden, 


nductor, was awarded second prize. 
in the local church choir contest which 
led the festival on Saturday even- 
g, St. Paul’s Episcopal, conducted by 
eWitt C. Garretson, was first, and 
Episcopal, Seth Clark, conductor, 
econd. East Aurora Presbyterian 
ntral Presbyterian choirs also 
There was a difference of only 
ts in the totals of the first and 

‘ ‘hoirs. 

\iter a spirited piano contest on Fri- 
ernoon, Reginald Riley of Akron, 
school-boy, was awarded first 
Elizabeth Bennett of Buffalo, six- 
rs old, who displayed remarkable 

. e, was awarded second prize. 
‘Audrey Call of Indianapolis, playing 
ely and with beautiful tone, cap- 
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New York Début Three Years Ago, Has Been Acclaimed as Con- 
Territory of the United States (See Page 29) 





10 o’clock on Saturday morning. An- 
nouncement was then made that the first 
prize had been won by Geraldine Guidive 
Ayers of Buffalo, contralto, and the sec- 
ond by Marie Ward of Buffalo, soprano. 


A. A. Van de Mark, founder and di- 
rector, was in active charge of the 
Festival. 

George K. Staples, president of the 


National Festival Association, in his ad- 
dress of welcome at the opening of the 
celebration on Monday afternoon, Oct. 2, 
stirred his audience to enthusiasm by the 


statement that in far-off Switzerland, 
where he had spent the summer, they 
had heard of the Buffalo Festival, its 


; 








In Thiv l“zrue 


national character, and its devotion to 
American compositions and the promo- 
tian of American artists, and that they 
desired to pattern their own festival, 
from a Swiss national standpoint, after 
the Buffalo scheme. 

Robert Braun, pianist, was the after- 
noon soloist, greatly delighting his hear- 
ers, ieee aang in his MacDowell num- 
bers. Geoffrey O’Hara was the vocalist. 

On Monday evening May Peterson, of 
charming stage presence, and with per- 
fect enunciation, pleased with a program 
that was greatly lengthened by encores. 


Soniieuel on page 2] 
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LEWISOHN FREE 
CHAMBER MUSIC 
SERIES BEGINS AT 
HUNTER COLLEGE 


Course, Made Possible by Gen- 
erosity of Adolph Lewisohn, 
Opens with Record Attend- 
ance—Henry T. Fleck Di- 
rects Activities and Delivers 
Lectures on Works Played 
—First Program Given by 
New York Trio—Concerts 
Develop Appreciation and 
Create New Listeners—Im- 
portant Departure by Hun- 
ter College in Conjunction 
with College of City of New 
York Enlists Philharmonic 
in Educational Project 

TINHE first of the 

series of free 
concerts at Hunter 

on the evening of Oct. 5 

the ‘“‘Lewisohn Series” 

Lewisohn, who stands 

sponsor, these concerts and the ac- 

companying lectures by Henry T. 

Fleck, professor of music at the Col- 

lege, have attracted a_ constantly 

growing and interested attendance 
from a portion of the city’s popula- 


new season’s 
chamber music 
C ollege was given 
Known as 
after Adolph 
as generous 


tion, which seldom frequents the 
larger concert halls. It is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Lewisohn and Dr. 


Fleck to create more auditors for the 
music. The initial concert 
by the New York Trio— 
AGIGF Ojpnist; Scipione 


‘ and’Cornelius Van 
fy r ’ 


best in 
was given 
Clarence 
Guidi, vi 
Vliet, ’c 
The 
Trio in 
Haydn’s 
wegian Da 









cluded... Beethoven’s 
2 


Wolf- ‘errarj’s ‘Largo in B, 


oy Ytiditio, end Two Nor 


Ph. Fleck dis- 
Seis Paleo fash- 


ion, pointing out the art and skill of its 
composition, and giving the _ sidelights 
which contribute to a full appreciation. 
The large audience—it was a record in 


gr amf 


cussed each 


size—received the numbers enthusiasti- 
cally and called again and again for 
more. 

The chamber music series'is unique in 


the musical history of the United States 
and is the outcome of the initiative and 
energy of Dr. Fleck and the financial 
backing of Mr. Lewisohn. The concerts 
are given every Thursday evening at 
Hunter College throughout the winter 
season, beginning with the opening of the 
college year and ending with the close of 


the spring session. 

“It was my idea,” said Dr. Fleck, “to 
provide a place where the public could 
come free of charge and hear the best 
music on an educational basis. There 
were plenty of libraries and museums 
where cultural advantages are to. be had 
free by the general public, but there was 
no such corresponding agency in music. 
There now exists a fixed place where 


for music as they come 


people may come 
and museums to 


books 


to libraries for 
look at pictures. 
“In music there are three arts—the 
[Continued on page 6] 
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Many Leading Artists Appear in 


Buffalo’s American Festival Week 
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Carpenter, Powell, MacDowell and Cad- 
man compositions made up her program. 
The pianist was John Powell, whose 
technique was highly appreciated in two 
of his own compositions and encore num- 
bers. 

The Festival choir, heard first on the 
opening night, had been greatly enlarged, 
and comprised members of nearly all of 
Buffalo’s big singing organization, welded 
into an efficient unit by Seth Clark. 

The Artone Quartet, comprising Dicie 
Howell, soprano; Mabel Beddoe, con- 
tralto; James Price, tenor, and Walter 
Green, baritone, was warmly greeted on 
Tuesday afternoon. The voices of the 
four artists blended admirably, and their 
enunciation was exceptionally good. Each 
member of the quartet also contributed 
a number of solos, and each was cordially 
applauded. Francis Moore was accom- 
panist. Miss Howell, who appeared here 
last season with the choral branch of the 
Chromatic Club, repeated her successes of 
that occasion. ; 

Tuesday evening’s program was given 
by the National Festival Chorus, con- 
ducted by Seth Clark, and Anna Case, so- 
prano, and Helen Jeffrey, violinist, ap- 
peared as soloists, both having Francis 
Moore as accompanist. Christie Williams 
acted as accompanist for the chorus. 
Richard Miller of Buffalo sang a solo 
part with chorus. 

Miss Case, in attractive voice, sang 
with ease and grace, and had to comply 
with repeated encores. “Dawn,” Pear! 
Curran; “To You,” Rodenbeck: “The 
Home Road,” Carpenter, MacDowell’s 
“Slumber Song,” and Farley’s “Night 
Wind” all stood out prominently in her 
two fine groups of songs. Helen Jeffrey’s 
playing of A. Walter Kramer’s “Sym- 
phonic Rhapsody” brought her an ova- 
tion. Her interpretation of Francis 
Moore’s dainty “Miniature” was also a 
notable contribution to a wealth of good 
music. Mr. Miller sang admirably the 
solo in the choral work, “Chariot Jubilee,” 
by R. Nathaniel Dett, given by the Fes- 
tival Mixed Chorus. 

Carolina Lazzari, contralto; Richard 
Miller. tenor, and Francis Moore, pianist, 
were the soloists on Wednesday night, 
when the Festival Choir also appeared. 
Mme. Lazzari, singing with clear diction 
and admirable dramatic effect, aroused 
great applause. Among her solos were 





A. A. Van de Mark, Founder and Director 
of the National Festival in Buffalo 


Mrs. Beach’s “Exaltation,” Fay Foster’s 
“Dusk in June,” and Harriet Ware’s 
“Stars” and she was obliged to double 
her program. Mr. Moore’s piano solos led 
to demands for more, and when the ap- 
plause continued unabated, he was forced 
to break the rule limiting the festival 
music to American works, and gave 
Brahms and Beethoven numbers. Mr. 
Miller was also acclaimed for his singing. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s_ cycle 
“Morning of the Year” was sung on 
Wednesday afternoon by the Cadman 
Quartet, comprising Louise Miller, so- 
prano; Florence Hallberg, contralto; Le- 
roy Hamp, tenor, and Clayton Quast, 
baritone. These singers were also heard 
in a number of solos, Mrs. Hallberg’s 
rich contralto voice attracting particular 
attention. Cadman’s Sonata in A Minor 
was played by Helen Garret Menning, 
who had to add a number of extras, in- 
cluding MacDowell’s “To a Water-Lily” 
and “To a Wild Rose.” 

Thursday was devoted to the festival 
contests for young musicians, vocalists 
and instrumental, with decisions resting 
until the end of the week. The evening 
session was devoted to the male chorus 
contest. ‘Contests were also held on Fri- 
day. Saturday afternoon’s program was 
given by Edna Zahm, soprano. and David 
H. Kahn, pianist. F. W. BALCH. 





ST. LOUIS TO HAVE 


Association Plans to Extend 
Season from Eight to 
Ten Weeks 


By Herbert W. Cost 


ST. Louis, Oct. 9.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Municipal Theater Association 
held here last Saturday, it was decided 
to increase the season of municipal opera 
in Forest Park next summer from eight 
to ten weeks, with seven performances a 
week, extending from the first week in 
May through the first week in August. 
The customary Monday night dress re- 


hearsal will be discontinued under the 
present plans for next year. A duplicate 





Plan Statue of Jenny Lind in 
New York 


A STATUE of Jenny Lind in 
Battery Park, New York, is 
planned. The erection of such a 
memorial is one of the objects of 
the Jenny Lind Association, and the 
project was initiated at a banquev 
of the Association at the Hotel 
Astor on Oct. 6, in celebration of 
the 102nd anniversary of the fa- 
mous singer’s birth. The speakers 
included Dr. Johannes Hoving; 
Olaf H. Lamm, Consul-General for 
Sweden; Amalia Riego, who was a 
pupil of Jenny Lind; William A. 
Hildebrand, Anders Ide Wahl, and 
Lois Willoughby. In a radiogram 
received from Paris, Frieda 
Hempel promised to give a benefit 
concert during the coming season 
to raise funds for the memorial 


' project. 
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MORE CIVIC OPERA 


stage will be erected behind the Municipal 
Theater for rehearsals. 

Mayor Henry W. Kiel was re-elected 
president of the Association and Nelson 
W. Cunliff, chairman of the executive 
productions committee, which is in charge 
of all operations at the theater. David 


E. Russell. who has been manager since 
1919, has been re-engaged for next sea- 
son, and Sarah Wolff is secretary. The 
répertoire committee is already at work 
selecting the operas which will be given 
next year. 





Yvette Guilbert and Eleonora Duse Not 
Coming This Year 


Neither Yvette Guilbert, whose hus- 
band, Dr. M. Schiller, was to have 
managed Eleonora Duse’s American tour, 
nor Mme. Duse herself, will come here 
this year. The great Italian tragedienne 
has been advised by her physicians not 
to undertake the tour. Additional diffi- 
culties have been her insistence upon ap- 
pearing only four times a week, and her 


repertory. Mme. Guilbert took several 
young American actresses abroad with 
her last spring to present in American 
plays. It is suggested that she may re- 
main in Europe permanently. 


Prospectus of Metropolitan Confirms 
New Singers and Novelties 


Preceding by a few days the date cf 
General Manager Gatti-Casazza’s return 
from Europe, the Metropolitan Opera 
Company issued a prospectus early in the 


weck enumerating the novelties and re- 
vivals to be given during the coming 
season and naming the new singers. en- 
gaged. Neither list contained anything 
not already announced in these columns. 


Although no statement has been made 
as to the opera to be utilized for the 
opening night, on Monday, Nov. 13, 
rumor continues to center about “Thais,” 
with Marie Jeritza in the title rdle. 
“Rosenkavalier” in which Mme. Jeritza 
also will sing, and ‘“Mefistofele,” which 
may or may not be undertaken by Feodor 
Chaliapine, are other works mentioned 
as possibilities for the opening Monday. 


GALLI-CURCI'S TOUR 
OPENS IN MONTREAL 


Soprano Acclaimed by Throng 
Which Fills St. Denis 
Theater 


By Harcourt Farmer 


MONTREAL, CAN., Oct. 7.—An eager 
throng, which completely filled the huge 
St. Denis Theater, and overflowed on the 
stage, gave Amelita Galli-Curci an en- 
thusiastic reception on Oct. 2, when she 
opened her season’s tour. At the con- 
clusion of “Qui la voce,” from “I Puri- 
tani,” there was great applause. 

Despite a tendency to occasional liber- 
ties with the pitch, Mme. Galli-Curci was 
in excellent voice, and evidently delighted 


the great audience with her choice of 
numbers. She won considerable approval 
by a pretty little act of courtesy when 
she sang to the people grouped on the 
stage, turning her back to the regular 
audience to do so. 

The singer gave an exceedingly effec- 
tive interpretation of an aria from 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and gained renewed 
applause by singing, as encores, “Home, 
Sweet Home,” “Swanee River” and 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song” Manuel Beren- 
guer played flute obbligatos with his 
usual skill, and Homer Samuels accom- 
panied adroitly. The concert was under 
Louis H. Bourdon’s direction. 

HARCOURT FARMER. 











New York Will Hear 


World Premiére of 


TT 


Josef Stransky, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic, who returned to this 
country on the Aquitania after a sum- 
mer spent in Europe, has brought back 
a number of interesting novelties which 
he will produce this season. 


“I had many interesting talks with 
Schonberg,” said Mr, Stransky, “also im- 
portant negotiations, with the result that 
his latest work will have its world pre- 
miére in New York under my bAaton. 
Furthermore, practically every week dur- 
ing the season I will play some work 
entirely new to this country, and among 
the composers represented will be Korn- 
gold, d’Indy, Elgar, Leo Weiner, Doh- 
nanyi and Delius. American composers, 
too, are not going to be neglected, and | 
have already decided upon new compo- 
sitions by Rubin Goldmark, Henry Had- 
ley, Daniel Gregory Mason and several 
others not yet so well known, but whose 
work I consider eminently worthy of pro- 
duction by the Philharmonic. 

“The personnel of the orchestra coni- 
tains the names of many players long 
before the public, and for several con- 
certs it will be augmented to meet the 
demands of more intricate scores. Fol- 
lowing the opening concerts in New York 
on Oct. 26 and 27, the orchestra will 
make a brief tour of seven New England 
cities.” 





Amato to Return to America for Tour 


Pasquale Amato, baritone, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera, will arrive in 


this country in January for a tour of 
twenty concerts. He will sing at the 
Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales, and 
will be heard as soloist with several 
orchestras. The baritone is said to have 
recovered the use of his voice. 





F. C. Coppicus Weds in Europe 

F. C. Coppicus of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, was married to Liliane 
De La Sauge in Montreux, Switzerland, 
last week, according to a cable to his 
New York office. Eugene Danziger of 
New York acted as best man. Mr. and 
Mrs. Coppicus were scheduled to leave 
France on the Homeric on Oct. 11. They 
will make their home in New York. 


—_—__e 


OPEN NEW THEA?ER 
IN SAN FRANC Is¢y 


Steindorff and Hartman 3g; 
Operetta Series—Che joo 
Symphony Personn 
By Charles A. Quitzow 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. Sap 
Francisco’s attractive new thea) , 
concert hall, the Plaza, was 0)) 1, ,, 
Sept. 27 with an audience includii.» ),, 
prominent local musicians presen: [{,,, 
will be given the series of con P 
ranged by Jessica Colbert. The now th. 
ater is tastefully decorated. Its finan, 
success is assured by a group of thiry, 
four guarantors, prominent San Fy, 
cisco citizens. The advisory board eo) 
sists of John S, Drum, John I. Walt. 
Walter Martin, Templeton Crocker, \,. 
J. B. Casserly, Mrs. Marcus Koshlanj 
E. S. Heller and Herbert Fleishhacke, 

Paul Steindorff and Ferris Hartm, 
opened the Rivoli Opera House, formey' 
the Rialto motion-picture theater, wit} , 
performance of Victor Herbert’s “\; 
ard of Nile” on Oct. 2. Among the priy 
cipal artists of the company are L,\\i, 
Glaser, Nona Campbell, Lavinia W)jn, 
John Van and Ferris Hartman. 1}, 
house was soid out several days in a 
vance. Besides supplying desirable o; 
portunities tor ambitious young singers, 
the Rivoli venture seems likely to resto, 
the old-time interest in local opera. 

The Pacific Musical Society, M 
Frederick Crowe, president, presente 
Doria Fernanda, contralto, and Lors 
Gratke, violinist, in a joint recital at th 
Fairmont Hotel on Sept. 28. Every aya 
able seat was filled. The “Ziegeun 
lieder” of Brahms, seven Gaelic Songs of 
the Hebrides from the collection of sa: 
jorie Kennedy Frazer, and a miscellan 
ous group, including arias from “Ca 
men,’ made up the vocalists’ program 
Miss Gratke played the Bruch G Mi 
Concerto and shorter numbers. 

Alfred Hertz called the first rehears: 
of the San Francisco Symphony for Uct 
2. The following changes were noted 1! 
the personnel: KE. Meriz, R. Gordon, J 
Koharich, W. Raven and W. Lind, first 
violins, have succeeded Rudy Sieger, \\ 

F. Laraia, W. F. Hoffman, F. Cardo: 
and T. H. Reiss; A. Blaha and W. sa 
gent, second violins, replaced K. Bering 
and H. Dunn; H. A. Dunn, viola, has su 
ceeded C. Heinsen, and J. Schwarzman, 
’cello, R. Callies; S. Green, H. Bel! « 
L. Cassetta, basses, have the chairs 
merly occupied by L. J. Previati, A. A 
naruni and E. Arriola, and F. Fraga‘ 
and J. Shanis, clarinets, have succeede 
C. Hazlett and O. Cortellazzi. H. Glan 
has been added to the trumpet section, 
from which W. A. Thieck, L. S. Barto! 
and E. Mellon have resigned, and Ba 
bara M. Merkeley, harp, has succee( 
Elvira Swain. 

With its personnel considerably 
creased to meet the demands of an a: 
Wagner program, the California Theate! 
Orchestra, under Gino Severi, on Oct. ! ; 
performed the Prelude to “Meiste! 
singer,” Prelude and Love-Death fron 
“Tristan und Isolde,” the “Siegfried Fa! 
tasy” and the Overture to “Tannhause! 
before a capacity audience. ; 

The Municipal organ recital of Vc' 
was given by Wallace Sabin, organist ‘ | 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, ane iy 
the Temple Emanu-El. The program !"" a 
cluded numbers by Mendelssohn, Bonnet. 
Guilmant, Grieg and others and M1 
Sabin’s own transcription of “Kol »' 
drei.” 

Ulderico Marcelli, formerly conduct! 
of the Tivoli Theater Orchestra, has De! 
engaged to compose or arrange a S¢0'* 
for the film version of “Salome,” in whl’ 
Alla Nazimova is starred. Mr. Mare: 
studied composition and instrumentat! 
under Domenico Brescia, San Francs’ 
composer, and is a protégé of A/ire’ 
Hertz. ; 

Julian R. Waybur, in charge of mu* 
for the University of California bxt*™ 
sion Division, announces a series 0! °° 
lectures in the history and apprec'4\. 
of music, to be given at the Emanu-”' 
School by Victor Lichtenstein, of the 
Francisco Symphony. A series 0' 
lecture-recitals on “The Spiritua 
pects of Music,” as illustrated 
works of Bach. Mozart, Beethov: 
Schubert, will be given under th: 
versity auspices at Ebell Hall, V0: 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Bro' 
Thursdays of this month. 
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W ell-Known Personalities of Opera, Concert Hall and Studio 
Portrayed 1 in Sketch and Carving by Artists of Various Schools 
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OINING sister-arts in welcome entente, several artists have recently 

limned a number of musical personalities in the collection of interesting 
portraits presented on this page. Franz Kneisel, violinist, is represented 
in an etching by W. Strasser; Mabel Wood Hill, composer, and Katherine 
Ruth Heyman, pianist and writer, in pastel by Frederick T. Weber; Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist, in crayon after the cubist manner by Maryla Epstein 
de Chrapowicki; Joseph Schwarz, baritone, and Lucien Muratore, tenor, in 
charcoal by Mateo Sandona; E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, and Povla Frijsh, 
soprano, in wood-carving and bas-relief by Renée Prahar; and Josef Stran- 
sky, conductor of the New York Philharmonic, drawn by Carola Spaeth. 
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Large Audiences for New Season’s First Concerts 


Ukrainian National Chorus Giv 


IYHANULALUUUULL 


es One of Most Stimulating of 


Early Programs—South German Choir Heard—Beni- 
amino Gigli First Song Recitalist—Organ Program by 
Dupré—Isadora Duncan Presents New Phase of Her In- 


terpretative Art 


EW YORK’S winter round of concerts and recitals began in earnest 
last week. Outstanding events included the first American appearance 
of the Ukrainian National Chorus; a concert at which the South German 
Male Chorus from Baden sang; a song program by Beniamino Gigli, tenor 


of the Metropolitan; and an organ recital by Marcel Dupré. 


Mischa Elman, 


whose violin recital on Sept. 29 was commonly regarded as opening the new 
season, was heard again, this time in a Sunday program at the Hippodrome, 


where he was assisted by his sister, Lisa Elman. 


Isadora Duncan’s dance 


program on Saturday, the first of four in Carnegie Hall, was another early 


event of interest. 


Marcel Dupré, Oct. 3 


Inaugurating a second series of reci- 
tals on the new organ at the Wanamaker 


Auditorium before departing on an ardu- 
ous transcontinental tour, Marcel Dupré 
rejoiced an audience which left no seats 
unfilled on Tuesday afternoon with his 
unusual mastery in his chosen field. The 
Notre Dame organist played Bach’s Pre- 
lude and Fugue in A Minor, César 
Franck’s B Flat Major Finale, D’Aquin’s 
Noél with Variations, movements from 
organ symphonies by Widor and Vierne, 
his own G Minor Prelude and Fugue, 
and several extras. The Vierne number 
—the Intermezzo from that composer’s 
Third Symphony, dedicated to Mr. Dupré 
—was an altogether fascinating illustra- 
tion of orchestral use of tonal color. The 
Bach and Franck works were given with 
the true interpreter’s sentient insight. 
Concluding the program, the organist 
improvized, with his amazing skill, on 
the theme of “Old Folks at Home,” which 
he treated first in a free, rhapsodic way 
and then built into a vigorous double 


fugue. With such an artist at the con- 
sole, the organ comes into its own. 
~ mm Be 





Mieczyslaw Miinz, Oct. 5 
Opportunity to hear one of the season’s 
new artists before his recital début was 
afforded an audience in the Ampico Stu- 
dios Thursday of last week, when 
Mieeczyslaw Mulinz, a youthful Galician, 


played two groups of piano numbers 
ranging from Brahms to Scott and 
Paradies to Liszt. It is said of him 


that he played sonatas by ear when three 
years of age. At seven he made his first 
public appearance. He is now twenty- 
two and has toured Poland, Austria, Ger- 
many and Hungary. His playing on 
Thursday was such as to stimulate inter- 
est in his forthcoming recital. Detailed 
criticism of his gifts may be left unt 
after that event has taken place. 
B. B. 
Ukrainian National Chorus, 


Oct. 5 


The new season’s first really stimulat- 
ing musical fare has come out of the 
Ukraine, as if by way of return for the 
pabulum of another sort which American 
relief agencies transported a year ago to 
the millions of “Little Russia.” The suc- 
cess of the introductory American con- 
cert of The Ukrainian National Chorus, 
which began its first New World tour in 
New York Thursday evening after hav- 
ing spent three years in visiting the cap- 
itals and other important cities of Eu- 
rope, was little short of sensational. Su- 
perb singing of ingeniously arranged 
folk music, redolent of sun and wind and 
peasant life, with here and there a 
glimpse into the tragic history of one of 
Europe’s inevitable battle grounds, gave 
to this concert an atmosphere of individ- 
uality and distinction. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus num- 
bers but forty voices, twenty-five women 
and fifteen men. Yet the volume 
achieved in climaxes was greater than 
that which has come from the throats of 
200 or more singers when programs have 
been given by various American cho- 
ruses. Alexander Koshetz, the conduc- 
tor, played on his ensemble as it if were 
made up of string and wind instruments 
rather than, human voices. At times the 
results suggested an orchestra, at times 
an organ. 

The music sung abounded in imitative 
effects — humming by the sopranos and 
altos, booming by the basses, with some 





Large audiences have been the rule. 





pedal-points growled at a depth that 
made one’s throat ache. Peculiarly dis- 
embodied soprano tones, tiny yet pierc- 
ing and suggesting both a falsetto and a 
whistle, were used to increase the in- 
strumental suggestion, and the shifting 
of a theme from one individual voice to 
another of a different quality was some- 
times like the bandying of a phrase from 
oboe to flute and clarinet to bassoon in a 
symphonic ensemble. A number of ex- 
cellent individual voices were disclosed, 
but beauty of tone, all things considered, 
was not one of the chief assets of the 
chorus. Unusual volume was compan- 
ioned by a certain brassiness, and the 
sopranos were not free of hardness when 
a fortissimo was called forth. 

The chorus appeared in national cos- 
tume, with a play of many colors. All 
numbers were sung unaccompanied. The 


Hl 


Ukrainians or Little Russians like to 
look on their culture and art as some- 
thing apart from that of Great Russia, 
although charging that the musicians of 
Moscow and Petrograd have filched many 
of their treasures and put them forth in 
new dress as “Russian.” If a distinction 
can be made on the basis of what was 
sung at this concert, the music of the 
Ukraine has much less of Tatar or other 
Asiatic suggestion than that associated 
with the name of Russia. In their way, 
these folk songs, sophisticated by highly 
contrapuntal arrangements, some of 
them beautifully worked out, have a more 
formal and orderly character, with less 
of languor and abandon. Exotic dance 
rhythms were infrequent. 

The program, given in an atmosphere 
of stifling heat and drenching humidness, 
was much too long by reason of two 
groups of solo numbers placed in the cen- 
ter—virtually two separate song recitals. 
Nine numbers, including Russian opera 
excerpts, were sung by Oda Slobodskaja, 
a soprano formerly of the Petrograd 
opera, who but recently created the lead- 
ing role of Stravinsky’s new opera 
“‘Mavra” when given in Paris. She pro- 
jected a distinctive personality in her 
singing, which was well schooled and 
highly dramatic, though her voice tended 
toward shrillness. Nina Koshetz, already 
a favorite with New York audiences and 
a niece of the conductor, presented an 
even longer group with several extras, 
singing fluently and expressively. Nich- 
olas Stember played excellent accompani- 
ments. There was no lack of enthusiasm 
on the part of an audience which included 
many compatriots of the singers, and 
there were flowers for everybody, with 
several wreaths for the conductor. 


Beniamino Gigli, Oct. 


Seldom has the fine lyric 
Beniamino Gigli conveyed more o 
to an audience than in his recital] 
afternoon at Carnegie Hall. His |, 
was often impassioned but alway»). 
cal, and save for some very | 
aggerations of sentiment—as 
rather lachrymose treatment of 
“OQ del mio dolce ardor’’—his sj 
almost as too much to commend it 4 4). 
criminating auditors as his smov } »), 
well managed vocalism. The rr. jey., 
has never heard the “Cielo e may’ fyy), 
“Gioconda” so faultlessly sun. gp, 
there was operatic artistry in oat 
estate also in his delivery of ai)- fro), 
Cilea’s ‘“‘Arlesiana” and F lotow'e 
“Marta,” and in the lovely aubad. fp oy 
“Le Roi d’Ys,” which not even ( ome; 
invests with more of haunting char, 
Equally effective, if on quite a ditferey; 
plane, was “E Lucevan le Stelle” from 
“Tosca.” Of two song groups, ( esti’ 
“Intorno all idol mio,’”’ Donaudy’s 
nidi d’Amore” and Massenet’s “Le \[ao." 
contained some exquisite phrases. TT), 
tenor trotted on and off the stag: 
the exuberance of a school boy, 

Clara Deeks, soprano, shared t! 
gram with the tenor, and also t iD- 
nlause. Vito Carnevali was accompanis 
for Mr. Gigli, and Walter Golde for Mi: 
Deeks. “= 


Mischa Elman, Oct. 8 


Mischa Elman was greeted by a: 
fine house at his second New Y: re 
cital, given at the Hippodrome on Sup. 
day night. Mr. Elman’s playing pro 
unequa! in character. At times one was 
wholly charmed by the grace and beauty 
of such music as the slow movements 
the Vivaldi Concerto in G Minor and 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” but 
the other hand, remarkable lapses 

[Continued on page 28] 





Toscha Seidel Returns to America as 
Chieftain of the New Zealand Maoris 


rn 





Toscha Seidel and His Mother on Board the P. and O. Steamer Naldera, on Their Way 


to Australia. 


On the Right, the Violinist Is Seen Prosecuting His Studies in Bac- 


teriology in Which He Became Interested Recently in England 


OSCHA SEIDEL, who recently re- 

turned to New York after an absence 
of sixteen months, during which he vis- 
ited Europe, Africa, Asia, and Austra- 
lasia, is able to recount many interesting 
experiences of his tour. The violinist 
studied bacteriology in England, talked 
of musical conditions in America with 


the King of Norway, and in New 
Zealand was raised to the rank of a 


Maori chief, and invested with the robes 
of office. 

“Of course I had a delightful time,” 
said Mr. Seidel, “and learned a tremen- 
dous lot about a great many things. For 
instance in England, the historic build- 
ings I saw impelled me to study up on 
English history, and several meetings 
with the distinguished entomologist, Dr. 
Davidson, interested me in microscopic 
work, so that I bought a large microscope 
and gave much of my spare time to bac- 
teriology. A waste of time for a vidlin- 
ist? No, I don’t think so. Everything 
one learns, no matter what one’s profes- 





sion may be, adds to one’s gray matter, 
and if one is an artist, makes one the bet- 
ter artist by just that much. 

“Why not be as broad-minded as one 
can? Now, for instance, when I played 
in Norway, I was given an audience with 
the King, and we talked for nearly an 
hour. Kings are just like everybody else 
when they get their crowns off. King 
Haakon, who is an excellent musician, 
was much interested in, musical condi- 
tions in America, and seemed to know 
quite a lot about them. It was rather in- 
teresting that as the interview proceeded, 
he told me not to call him ‘Your Majesty,’ 
but to use a Norwegian form of address 
which means literally, ‘Mr. King.’ 

Made Chief of Tribe 

“But, speaking of kings, I’m one my- 
self now, with 6000 subjects, if you 
please. For I have been made a chief 
of the famous Ngatiraukawa tribe. It 
happened in this way: When I was in 
New Zealand I was given a reception at 


Wellington by the Parliament, and 
conversation with the member for Otak 
I became interested in things he tol 
about the Maori tribes, so he said hi 
would arrange a visit for me. A few 
days later we went to a Maori settlement 
and were received with great pomp. 
cone side of the cantonment wer 
chiefs seated on a bench, and 01 
other an empty bench for me and 
party. In the center was a covered h 
from which steam was ascending. \W 
took our seats, and the eldest 
named Hemi Taiu, proceeded to make : 
speech of welcome, which was transiat 
for us by an interpreter. It was all ver) 
poetic and rather beautiful, as_ the. 
language is decidedly pictorial. |, 
instance, was hailed as the ‘sun, bursting 
from afar across the mountain tops, 0! 
words to that effect. When he finished, ! 
was told I had to reply, and I can tel: 5 
that was hard! I’d rather play th 
Brahms Concerto twice over than max 
one speech! 

“The next part of the ceremon) 
the uncovering of the smoking pit, whi 
was found to contain whole pigs ani 
lambs roasted with vegetables. This was 
put into baskets and handed around, and 
we ate with our fingers. It tasted es 
ceedingly good, even if the method 0! 
eating it was somewhat difficult. Atte! 
the meal I was taken into the chape! anc 
only the chiefs were admitted. The! 
played for them, and they sat moti 
with tears streaming down their fa 

“Afterwards I played outside fo! 
tribe, and then I was made a chie! 
given the name of ‘Raukawa,’ a! 
vested with the chief’s robes an 
signia.” 

Mr. Seidel. at this point of his ! 
tive, put on the robes. There was 4 Mar 
nificent cloak made of feath« 
lozenge shapes, black and white, 
into a fabric of hemp, and unde 
this was worn a short skirt, whic! 
the violinist look like a hula da! 
spite of his every-day clothes bene: 

“Of course,” said Mr. Seidel, “all ' 
worn over one’s naked body, so ! 
quite give you the effect. These tw 
ments and the war club are all 0! 
on! The club, you see, is all hand 
and there is even a notch in it w 
had come in contact with someone s 

“My name, translated, means_ 
Leaf,’ and is that of the original ! 
‘my’ tribe. He was the Napoleon 0! 
Zealand, and conquered all the 
tribes. I have now 6000 subject 
when I die, my son, if I have one, 
the chief, and in the meantime, 4 
is appointed to rule in my stead, : 
‘the Chief Over-Sea’ at present. 
interesting experience to become 
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unexpectedly! 
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JOHN ALAN HAUG! 
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~ Opera Decadent Since Wagner. Says English Critic 


w. J. Turner, in New Book of Essays, Ascribes “Decline” to Bad Examples Set by Master of Bayreuth—Believes That Great 
Art Has Nothing to Do with Emotional Expression—New Edition of Amy Fay’s “Music Study in Germany”—Series of 
Little Biographies of Musicians Issued—Instruments and Songs of the Utes Described in Study by Frances Densmore, 
Published by Bureau of American Technology—Miscellaneous Works 


1 SSTRONGLY opinionated writing is almost always inter- 


















































[|seser p i esting, if frequently provocative. An author who de- 
3 Se. clares that “Die Meistersinger”’ is the only opera Wag- 
leseh. ner ever wrote is an essentially pugnacious one, and 
lizzaae jae combatative assertions such as this have the virtue of 
|eegeses vitality. Hence the collection of little essays called 

nese ll “Music and Life” (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) by 
Sa the English critic, W. J. Turner—many of them re- 


printed in slightly altered form from the New Statesman 


_will hold the attention of American readers in spite of a modicum of mate- 
»ial which has to deal with details of London’s music seasons. 


a 


harmonic Society,” ““The Promenade Con- 


as 


( 


Chapters of comment headed “African 
nd Suburban Music,” “The Royal Phil- 


erts’ (which he castigates rather 
everely), “An Imaginary Conversation,” 


‘The London Choral Society” and “The 


} 
+ 


+ 


adulterated 


riana Madrigal Society” can be readily 
assed over as written for home con- 
umption. But in what Mr. Turnc: has 
9 say in the various other essays—no- 
ably, “On Listening to Music,” “Un- 


9 


Music,” “Song-Writing,” a 





“Note on Opera,” and “Interpretation in 


Music,” 


y 


there is much for American 
eaders to ponder over, and to disagree 


with, if that is their mind. Chapters on 


T 
i 
( 


lebussy, Stravinsky, Scriabine and 
‘ésar Franck are among the best, from 


a purely critical point of view, in the 


OOK. 
Mr. Turner is most dogmatic and most 


vulnerable when he tries to put the best 


f music in a groove of non-emotionalism. 


For him, music seems to vary in excel- 
lence according to the extent that it wins 


free from 


emotion. He would divide 


what passes for music into three classes, 
the intellectual, or academic; the emo- 


+ 


ional, or primitive; and the imaginative, 


or purely musical. Those who listen 
with their hearts and those who listen 
with their brains are both wrong. The 


y 


I 


ighteous auditor listens with his “‘sensu- 
us imagination.” 
“T believe,” he writes, “that great art 


ias nothing whatever to do with emo- 


tional expression, that music as an art 


n 


‘ 


t is emotional.” 


n 


+] 


as no business with the conveying of 
motions, and that it is the hall-mark cf 
ad music, as of bad art generally, that 
Again, he remarks: 
Even the greatest composers have mo- 
ients of emotional weakness—moments, 
hat is to say, when they are unequal to 
he enormously difficult task of writing 


maginatively.” 


{ 


persons 


Where emotion ends and imagination 


egins, or the reverse, is not easy to 
etermine. Perhaps, after all, disagree- 


ent with Mr. Turner may be chiefly a 
lesticn of terminology. Many refined 
will deprecate music that wears 


‘s heart on its sleeve, as does Tchaikov- 
‘ky s “Pathétique.” and yet feel an al- 


mi 


st tear-compelling beauty in the 
rong reserve of the Brahms First Sym- 


phony. Mr. Turner views Mozart’s mu- 


+m 


“eT 
} 


as appealing solely to the imagina- 
“It haunts and pervades the mind,” 
says, “yet produces no single emo- 
al reaction.” He speaks for himself 
ertainly not for a very considerable 
umber of persons who can testify to 
tional reactions whenever passages 
m the quartets are played or certain 
from the operas sung. Nor is the 
ence by way of an antithesis to the 
rrei around the baby in Strauss’ 
mestica” an altogether hapny one, 
‘hat Incident typifies purely intellec- 


on 


Y 


Y 


ual description rather than emotional 


ance, 
It may be suggested that Mr. Turner 
forgetful of his theory sometimes, as 
essay on the Oriana Madrigal So- 
a choral body which he praises 
_ In describing the effect of this 
'y S Singing of sixteenth century mu- 
Says, “I can only repeat that I 
weep tears of joy for such perfect 
ly beauty?” Is this the “sensuous 
nation” or is it emotion? Or shall 
‘ow Mr. Turner in acceptance of 
‘istic and transient absurdities of 
eudians when he asserts that the 
park of vitality in church music of 
ist_ century is that of Revivalist 
music “which expresses (quite un- 
| to its exponents) excitement aris- 

m suppressed sexual instincts.” 
Turner is not afraid to turn his 





guns on the fetich of Wagnerism. Wag- 
ner did not reform opera, he declares, 
and opera has gone down hill since Wag- 
ner, chiefly because of bad examples set 
by him. As for Wagner, himself, he was 
a genius, but much of his music Mr. 
Turner finds intolerably dull, and this, 
he specifies, is the music which repre- 
sents Wagner’s reforms. When Wagner 
forgot them and wrote as the older opera- 
makers wrote, his superb melodies re- 
deemed what his theories nearly ship- 
wrecked. Mr. Turner mercilessly flails 
“Louise” and the operas of Puccini, 
branding “The Girl of the Golden West” 
as entirely beyond the pale, and makes 
it clear that by every canon of music 
and art he considers most of the post- 
Wagnerian product as “a great decline” 
from Bellini’s “Sonnambula,” Donizetti’s 
“Daughter of the Regiment,” or Verdi’s 
“Tl Trovatore.” There is scarcely one 
of these later works which he would 
class with Rossini’s “William Tell.” 
O. T. 
Amy Fay at a Distance 

HE letters included in Amy Fay’s 

“Music Study in Germany” (New 
York: The Macmillan Co.) no longer 


have the value they once had as a guide 
to the young student. For not only have 
conditions changed in every respect in 
Germany since 1870, but, more important 
still, they have changed in this country. 
New York is now one of the most im- 
portant centers of musical activity in the 
world, and this activity is to be found 
in varying degree throughout America. 
On the one hand a musical tradition of 
performance is being created by the art- 
ists, still predominately foreign; on the 
other hand, and especially relevant to 
Miss Fay’s book, this tradition is being 
given a permanent foundation by the 
teachers, the best of them still of foreign 
training. It is only just to admit the 
debt of American musical life to Europe, 
even at present, but one should recog- 
nize the ever growing contribution to this 
life by American artists and especially 
American teachers. As a result, students 
go abroad at a much later stage than 
formerly; hence, fewer go, and they do 
so with sufficiently greater musical so- 
phistication to keep them from flounder- 
ing about as Miss Fay did. 

But her book has other decided virtues. 
To the historian it is a valuable (because 
unconscious) source of information con- 
cerning German life during that period; 
to the musician it is an equally valuable 
(because equally unconscious) source of 
information concerning musicians who 
are almost legendary—Clara Schumann, 
Joachim, Tausig, Kullak, Von Biilow, 
Rubinstein, and, above all, Liszt. In 
this respect the book has the virtues of 
its vices. Miss Fay, being very observ- 
ant and emotional, is inclined to say 
too much; but the advantage is that she 
withholds nothing, being governed by a 
complete lack of design and reservation, 
so that whatever exaggerations or other 


HHH 


defects she contributes are easily dis- 
counted. 

It is of special interest to the pianist 
to note in this book what is probably the 
first mention of that famous. term, 
“weight.” It is used by Deppe, Miss 
Fay’s last teacher, who may be con- 
sidered the first real scientific pedagogue 
of the piano, the forerunner of Leschiti- 
zky and his disciples. B. H. 


Musicians’ Lives in Brochure 


¢¢7T ITTLE BIOGRAPHIES” is the 
collective title given to a series of 
brochures issued during the last year by 
the New York music publishing firm, 
Breitkopf & Hartel, Inc. There is no 
doubt that many will go for their in- 
formation about a composer to this series 
rather than to Dr. Riemann, Grove or 
Dr. Baller, for the modern tendency, 
among younger people especially, is not 
to go to a source but to gather informa- 
tion from just such brochures. 
“Rachmaninoff” by Frederick H. Mar- 
tens, and “Richard Strauss” and ‘“Bee- 
thoven,” both by William H. Humiston 
are done in admirable fashion. In the 
Rachmaninoff brochure general material 
is given. Then follows some comment 
on the compositions of the subject; first 
his operas, then his symphonic works, 
his chamber music, choral music, songs. 
Next, Mr. Rachmaninoff’s standing as 
pianist is discussed; also his piano mu- 
sic, with special attention to the sonatas 
and concertos. Mr. Martens, in his list 
of sources, points to M. Montagu-Nathan, 
Mrs. Rosa Newmarch, and others. A 
helpful glossary is included in the book- 
let. 


[Continued on page 20] 





Ernest Bloch Takes a Master Course 
In Habits and Customs of the Ford 





Ernest Bloch “Believes in Signs” and Is Comfortable About It. 


The Inset Shows the Cele- 


brated Composer in Vacation Mood 


LEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 7.—The 

mad race for victory between the so- 
called jokes perpetrated in the names of 
Ford and Prohibition occasionally calls 
forth something a peg removed from the 
dull average. Consider, for example, 
what followed upon Ernest Bloch’s recent 
adcption of one of the famous family of 
flivvers. Once every year Mr. Bloch has 
a birthday, falling invariably toward the 
end of July. This latest time the direc- 
tor of the Cleveland Institute of Music 
was treated to a surprise—not one of the 
artificial variety—to find, upon reaching 
his home, a group of his older pupils and 
a number of Institute teachers gathered 
to make merry in honor of the day. 
Here, figuratively speaking, enters the 
Ford. The Ford was young and shiny; 
new to the ways of the world; trustful, 


strong, and willing, but needing kindly 
guidance. Its master was, for a change, 
a novice. Driving was as yet a dim 
mystery, strangely exciting and challeng- 
ing. 

Great, then, was his surprise and 
gratification, to find among the heaped 
gifts a tiny book inscribed: “A ‘Master 
Course’ for Ford Owners.” The little 
work was from the hand of one of Mr. 
Bloch’s students, Anita Frank of Buffalc, 
and the material it held struck a famil- 
iar note in him. For the booklet was 
nothing less than a paraphrase of Mr. 
Bloch’s teaching principles; a clever ap- 
plication of his words, idioms and expres- 
sions to the care and maintenance of an 
automobile. Here are some of the hint:: 

“Before starting, you must be able 
to observe, discriminate, decide. 

“Tt is a gross aesthetic mistake to stop 
at every crossing. 


“From this little car you will learn 
rhythm, sound (or noise), motion, self- 
control, concentration—you will learn the 
meaning of vibrato, rallentando, accele- 
rando—perhaps of allegro frenetico! And 
you will learn how to follow the ‘leaders.’ 

“You must make a small detour when 
you see the second Ford coming in! 

“You must know the intervals. Do not 
drive your car a minor second from the 
one in front of you, or in back of you. A 
major tenth is better (da lontano). 

“The Ford instructor can only teach 
you the mechanical part of the car; to get 
the spiritual side, you will have to expe- 
rience the joy of punctures, the love of 
the fellow-driver who wants to pass you, 
the kindness of the cops, the pleasure of 
‘aking the wrong road. 

“You must be master of the Ford, not 
the Ford of you. 

“A fast rhythm will make you go be- 
hind the bars. 

“You can teach note values with the 
hack seat of the Ford—it will hold one 
whole person, two smaller people, three 
or four children. 

“If you drive a Ford for one year, 
vou will not only learn about a Ford, but 
you will be able to analyze any of the 
big works—such as the Pierce, Packard, 
etc. 

“Like books, all machines are good or 
had—it depends upon the use you make 
of them. 

“In your driving, we will look only 
for results. 

“It is a good plan—an excellent exer- 
cise—to take the motor apart and try to 
put it together from memory, seeing how 
near you can get it to the original! 

“After you have learned to drive the 
car correctly, (after the books), you 
must learn the aesthetic principles, such 
as stopping when a street car stops, 
watching the traffic policemen, making no 
left turns, not leaving your car parked 
for more than an hour. 

“Try not to be hampered by the limited 
, ecar—Bach 


speed and space in your 
wasn’t! 
“Try to keep a_ steady rhythm 


(moderato) in a major key. Too many 


modulations are bad. 
“Tt would be fine if there were a school 
for drivers where they would learn only 
how to think. observe—how to use their 
brains and their hands! 
“There are three kinds of 


bad, possible, good.” 


drivers— 
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Lewisohn Series of Free Chamber 
Concerts Begins at Hunter College 


abit ee 


[Continued from page 1] 





art of composition, the art of interpreta- 
tion and the art of listening—and the 
last is the least understood of the three. 
The function of the Lewisohn concerts is 
to build up a listening public. In a sense 
the listening public corresponds to the 
buying market in the business world. 
Without buyers sales and advertising de- 
partments would be useless. Without 
listeners the composer and interpreter 
would have no means of existence. If 
there is one fault in America to-day, 
musically speaking, it is that there are 
more artists and composers than there 
are listeners to create a demand for their 
work.” 

The concerts and the accompanying 
extension work in Hunter College have 
had a phenomenal growth within a very 
short period. With the beginning, three 
years ago, of the evening sessions for 
adults at Hunter College, there were 
but 170 registrations. Last year the total 
made an amazing jump to 4600 and this 
year the enrolment is nearly 6000. 

“Labor organizations,” said Dr. Fleck, 
“appointed a committee to make a report 
on the enrolment of working men in the 
cultural extension courses. It was be- 
lieved that these men were more inter- 
ested in vocational courses. The finished 
report showed quite a different result. 
Most of them were enrolled in the musi- 
cal courses and attended the free con- 
certs. Thev wanted opportunities for 
cultural growth.” 

In conjunction with the free concerts 
a separate course in the appreciation of 
music precedes the Thursday evening 
programs. For a relatively small fee 
admission to this course is open to all 
who desire it. College credit is given and 
credit toward a degree is given to school 
teachers and others. 


“T believe this course is almost unique 
as one in which musical performances are 
given in conjunction with the lectures,” 
said Dr. Fleck. 





FOR RENT—Musical Studios for living or profes- 
sional purposes. Address Keleher, 34 West 47th St. 
Rhinelander 8142. 





Players wanted for the KRIDNS SYMPHONY CLUB. 
100 players—men, women, boys and girls. Bleventh 
season. Christiaan Kriens, conductor. Weekly re- 
hearsals. Concerts in Carnegie Hall, Aeolian Hall, 
Wanamaker’s, Mail Concerts, ete. Vacancies in 
string and wind departments. Address applications 
to Secretary, 
303 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Capital $125,000 
Head Office, Sydney, Australia 
Organized for the purpose of bringing to 
Australasia the world’s greatest artists. 
American Rep., L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ging Director, FREDERIC SHIPMAN. Ad- 
dress 15 Castlereagh S8t., Sydney, Australis 














Paramount Pictures @| 
__ Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th Street 
Adolph Zukor presents 
William de Mille’s Production 
“CLARENCE” 
with WALLACE REID and 


Agnes Ayres May McAvoy 
From the play by Booth Tarkington 


A Paramount Picture 


‘Man vs. Beast” 
Shuman’s African Hant 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer conducting 


RIALTO Broadway at 42d Street 


Jesse L. Lasky presents 


“THE COWBOY AND THE 
LADY” 


with MARY MILES MINTER and TOM MOORE 
From the play by Clyde Fitch 
A Paramount picture 








J. E. Williamson’s newest undersea picture 


“WONDERS OF THE SEA” 


RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 








Broadway at 5lst St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, Oct. 15 
Rex Ingram’s 
“THE PRISONER OF ZENDA” 
A Metro Picture 
De Luxe Presentation with 
Capitol Grand Orchestra 
Erno Rapee, Conductor 
Capitol Ballet Corps with Mlle. Gambarelli, 
Alexander Oumansky, Doris Niles, Thalia Zanow 
and Ellen Lerches. 
Capito] Quartette. Soloists: Evelyn Herbert and 
Justin Lawrie. Capitol Singers 
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He sees chamber music as the best 
of all agencies in developing a musi- 
cal public. His concert courses originally 
began with studies of the opera, but 
these he found unsatisfactory. 

“Opera,” he said, “is neither one thing 
nor the other. Chamber music, on the 
other hand, is intellectual, not at all cum- 
bersome, and is ideal as an educational 
medium.” 

Dr. Fleck spoke in highest terms of 
praise of Mr. Lewisohn. He pointed out 
the fact that Mr. Lewisohn has given 
lavishly to music. “He has seen the great 
good his gifts have accomplished,” said 
Dr. Fleck, “and he will go on seeing that 
same good grow constantly. He is one 
of the great benefactors of our time.” 


Lecture Courses with Philharmonic 


The two lecture courses by Dr. Fleck 
and Samuel A. Baldwin, professor of 
music at the College of the City of New 
York, which have already been announced 
in the pages of MusICcCAL AMERICA, repre- 
sent another phase of the Hunter College 
activities. They will be given in con- 
junction with a special series of ten con- 
certs by the New York Philharmonic, five 
to be given at Carnegie Hall and five at 
the Great Hall of City College. Dr. 
Fleck will deliver a course of thirty lec- 
tures at Hunter College and Mr. Baldwin 
a like number at City College. 

The lectures are the outcome of a 
plan submitted by Dr. Fleck to Clarence 


Leila Troland Gardner Will En’ .,,, 
Chorus of National Opera ( 


Leila Troland Gardner, comp 


Mackay, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Philharmonic Society. The 
idea was accepted at once and a com- 
mittee was appointed under the chair- , 
manship of Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell. Its singer, was unanimously electe 
gg ee _ “7 “gg Vor man of the chorus of the Nation: 
Mrs. er allatin an rs. Arthur . a + 
Claflin. Special rates have been made Club of America he Susie R 
on the concert series to registrants in the Sapio, formerly Metropolitan 
lecture courses. House conductor. Mrs. Gard: 
In addition to the opening lecture Woman of musical experience, 
taking up the subject of orchestral music been many seasons In opera and 
in a general way, Dr. Fleck will discuss She is desirous of enlarging th: 
vocal and instrumental beginnings, and and is deeply interested in you: 
will follow with a series on the various ants, having through her wide | 
instruments of the orchestra. He will assisted many singers, both fore 
also discuss instruments in combinations. American. 
This will be in the first term of the — 
course. The second term will include the 
development of the symphony and other LATES [ 
SONGS 





orchestral works, the classical orchestra, 
the modern orchestra, Haydn’s sym- 





phonies, Mozart’s symphonies, Bee- 
thoven’s symphonies, Schubert, Mendels- Take 
sohn and the violin concerto, Schumann 
and the piano concerto, Berlioz, Franck, Joy Home 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky, the French school 
and the symphonic poem and other mod- The 
ern works. : 

The lectures by Mr. Baldwin during the Whippoor. 
first term will cover practically the same will 
ground as Dr. Fleck’s first fifteen lec- ; Pub. 

x. Schirmer 


@ Arthur Studios 


A Child’s Night Song 


tures. The second group by Mr. Baldwin 
will include studies of the symphonic 
works of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 


Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Ber- 

lioz, Liszt, Franck, Brahms, Dvorak, Serenade 
ae : = ; 

Tchaikovsky, Richard Strauss and De Laddie 


bussy. Dr. Fleck’s lectures will be given 


; : Ss. 3asse at 
every Friday evening at Hunter College. (Harmon 8. Bassett a 


Karolyn Wells Bassett) 


be on Monday evenings. The opening 
dates were Oct. 13 and 9, respectively. 


Pub. by Harold Flammer, | 





ARTS CLUB FORMED BY LIMA MUSICIANS 





Committee Named to Draft a 
Constitution — Hear 


Local Singers 
By H. Eugene Hall 


LIMA, OHIO, Oct. 7.—The formation of 
the Arts Club at a meeting held at the 
residence of Congressman and Mrs. John 
L. Cable, on Oct. 2, was a notable event 
for the future of music in Lima. The 


formal naming of the organization, the 
formation of a committee of six to draft 
a constitution and by-laws, and the send- 
ing of an application to Columbus for a 
charter, were the principal things accom- 
plished at the gathering. 

Among the persons who responded to 
the call for this meeting were Mr. and 
Mrs. George Metheany, Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy Galvin, Mrs. W. A. Campbell, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. L. Mackenzie and Ralph 
Mackenzie, Branson Harley Holmes, who 
was appointed chairman of the commit- 
tee to draft the laws; Mrs. I. R. Longs- 
worth, former president of the Women’s 
Music Club; Irene Harruff Klinger, presi- 
dent of the Etude Club; Mr. and Mrs. 
John Galvin, Mrs. E. A. Williams, former 
president of the Lima Salon; Blanche 
Finicle, soprano; Mark Evans, super- 
visor of Lima’s school music, and many 
others. Mrs. Michael Curran of Phila- 
delphia, made an address. It is planned 
to rent a large house as the club’s head- 
quarters. 

The opening meeting of the Etude 
Club on Oct. 3, was devoted to study of 
the music of the British Isles, and was 
presided over by the president, Irene 
Harruff Klinger. Mrs. Harry Macdonald 
was the leader, and gave an interesting 
resumé of English music history. Mrs. 
Klinger sang “I Attempt from Love’s 
Sickness to Fly,” by Purcell. Other 
numbers were given by Mrs. J. E. Evans, 
Mrs. Charles Black and Mary Katherine 
Roby. Other participants were Mrs. 
Warren Snyder, Harriet Kelly and 
Blanche Finicle, soprano. 

Music was featured in the formal clos- 
ing exercises of the season at Shawnee 
Country Club on Sept. 30. The program, 
of which Mrs. Forster Robinson was in 
charge, introduced numbers by Mrs. E. J. 
Curtiss, Mrs. E. A. Hauss of Wapa- 
koneta; Don John, Mary Katherine 
Roby, Esther Lynch and B. Harley 
Holmes. : 

Millie Sonntag Urfer has received an 
offer from Toledo to direct the studies 
of the Junior Eurydice Club, organized 
about two years ago. 

The Lima Women’s Chorus, under Mrs. 
Urfer’s baton, is contemplating a pro- 
gram this season, at which Percy Rector 
Stephens will be the visitor of honor. 

Frank E. Harman, who recently dis- 
posed of his phonograph business here, 
is contemplating a re-entry into the field 
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of local managership, in which he was 


successfully engaged a few years ago. 














CARUSO BREATH COURSE 


FOR CONTROL OF TONE, BREATH SUPPORT 
AND CLEAR 


Knowledge of Basic Principles — 
in Singing 
THE COURSE INCLUDES SINGING FOR PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSI 
STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Young students chaperoned 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Dir. 


Telephones: Bryant 5554-1274 











NOTICE 


Unusual opportunity for aspiring young singers, both male and 
female, to join The National Opera Club Choral, under the direc- 
tion of the well-known conductor, Romualdo Sapio, formerly con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Write or call at “The Belgrade,” 536 West 136th St. 


| Take Broadway Subway to 137th St. Station 
Leila Troland-Gardner, Chairman 











SCHOEN-RENE 


Master Classes in New York: Oct. 18—May 15 


Only a very limited number of talented singers accepted. 


Applications to Secretary, ‘““The Harding,” 203-7 West 54th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 2500 
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MASTER SCHOOL 
OF UNITED ARTS 


Comprehensive Courses in All Branches of Music 
School Season Opens October 9th 


* 312 West 54th Street New York ©:!) 
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Obe Clebeland Tnstitute of (/)wsir 


3146 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, QHIO 





ERNEST BLOCH, Musical Director Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Dire ‘al 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

From time to time, reports and indeed 
complaints, have come to me from ambi- 
tious singers, even from some who have 
won reputation and standing, concerning 
what they are pleased to term the graft- 
ing methods of certain of our traveling 
musical companies, or rather, I should 
say, of their managers. 

Briefly stated, these complaints sim- 
mer down to charges that when applica- 
tion has been made by the would-be dé- 
butantes, or artists, they have been told 
they have to put up a thousand dollars; 
five thousand in some cases, I understand. 
No less than fifteen thousand was de- 
manded to make a very talented and 
pretty young girl who had wealthy 
friends into a first-class prima donna. 

It seems to me that these good people 
wholly misunderstand the situation. The 
manager of an opera company, what- 
ever his ambition may be to do good work, 
has after all to be a business man unless 

e has a few millionaires to back him 
ind face the deficit at the end of each 
As a rule, traveling opera and 
musical comedy companies are precari- 
us enterprises. They depend a great 
‘eal on the times, the weather. The 
profit in one town may be eaten up in the 
next. Then there are the present ex- 
rbitant rates for transportation, espe- 
lally for scenery, so that few managers 
i these times have made any money and 
ut few make both ends meet. 

Now, the manager considers that if 
© gives opportunity to the débutante or 
“ven to an artist of some reputation, it is 
: th so much as a business proposition. 
S( » naturally charges what he thinks 
's the value or perhaps what he thinks 
‘ the size of the bank account of the 
‘dy or gentleman in question. 

_,_ there is further foundation for the 
that ates of such operations in the fact 
vat alter a person has been exploited in 
«reputable company and has made good, 
vad they term it, that person is more or 
ther seen : — income from 
sick, Son age ents. R pretty, talented 

- stance, who has made a suc- 
demon Ge two réles will surely be in 

— only for opera but for con- 
7“ the same way when a girl makes 

- In a musical comedy, in a year or 
she will be almost able to dictate her 
wn terms. 

Where trouble comes is when the man- 
sor takes the money and does not make 
eG by giving the opportunity that it 
"’S understood he was to. give. This 

'y results from the carelessness of 


season. 


: 
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ew ‘rs of the profession, and particu- 

— débutantes, in not having a regu- 
»,.itract drawn up by a responsible 
oo If they would take this pre- 

whi. 2 2 Sreat deal of the wrong of 

a of them complain would be 
Wit 


= regard to the charge made by 
ot... three of my informants to the 
igh ‘hat if they had been willing to 
% ir self-respect with their man- 
~» ‘Dey could have had the opportunity 
* “esired without a cash payment, let 
that a long experience has shown 
‘ In many instances where such 
‘ have been brought up it has been 
= the party in question had been 
on the merits, or had been found 


not up to the mark after a fair test. In 
nearly all the other instances my ex- 
perience has shown that it was a case of 
fifty-fifty. As a certain distinguished 
person once said—I think it was Mary 
Garden in an article in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal—‘‘an opera house is not a Sun- 
day school.” 





* of * 


It was recently stated as a proof that 
we are becoming a really musical city, 
that the money collected in a year by 
street musicians in New York alone is 
over $150,000. Then there is almost as 
much collected by the vocalists who sing 
in the courts of tenement and apartment 
houses. 

When it comes to art, the greatest 
money that is paid is for some old master 
—often a fake—which can command sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars if time 
has sufficiently obliterated the original 
colors. It is all in a name. 

By the bye, you recall the story of the 
particular Rembrandt about which books 
were written concerning the marvelous 
painting of the ruffles on the gentleman’s 
coat. Much eloquence was expended on 
the subject till a certain museum in Hol- 
land, where the picture was, determined 
to have it cleaned up, when they found 
that the wonderful effect had been made 
by the accumulated dirt of many decades. 

But the old painters didn’t get very 
much, you know, for Michael Angelo 
only got about thirty dollars a month for 
his work, da Vinci about as much, while 
Raphael, being as great if not greater, 
only got twenty-five. 

In the literary field, however, you can 
earn your money before you are dead. 
Some surprising figures were recently 
given out by the New York Times, which 
showed that General Grant made nearly 
two-thirds of a million by his memoirs. 
General Sherman didn’t earn near as 
much by his, but then General Sherman 
should have gotten out a new edition of 
“Marching Through Georgia,” which was 
always played whenever he appeared, 
and which he detested so that he used to 
stuff his ears with cotton till that part of 
the stunt in which he was a participant 
was over. 

The German Kaiser, they say, has been 
paid about a quarter of a million for his 
book. I have read extracts that have 
already appeared, and I don’t think it is 
worth the money. 

Private Secretary Tumulty, who wrote 
a book about Woodrow Wilson, got a 
hundred thousand dollars, which is a 
great deal more than Wilson would have 
gotten if he had written a book about 
Tumulty. 

In former years, they say one of the 
best paid men was Lord Macaulay, for 
his “History of England.” If you go 
back to the great writers of the past, 
whose books have made fortunes for 
many publishers, you will find that 
they barely got bread. However, Lloyd 
George is to get nearly five dollars a 
word for his forthcoming work, and let 
me not forget Roosevelt’s various books, 
which made a great deal of money and 
which were syndicated through the press. 

Of course, the successful singers make 
very large sums, especially since they 
receive royalties for their sorgs or for 
their violin and piano performances from 
the talking machine companies. 

But when you come right down to it, 
there is a line of endeavor which beats 
them all, and what would you think that 
is? It is the matter which appears in 
the comic supplements of our enterpris- 
ing daily papers, especially in their Sun- 
day editions. Some of the gentlemen, 
notably a certain Tad, is said to make 
from $150,000 to $175,000 a year. This 
beats most of the singers, painters and 
all the rest because it is evidently a 
steady job. But then, you see, all the 
others that I have mentioned, except some 
of the singers, have made people think, 
whereas Tad makes them laugh, and as 
the majority of people are silly, Tad is 
entitled to his reward. 

* 7 x 


You read in some of the papers warn- 


ings not to go to Europe because of 
troubles in the various countries, 
particularly in Germany, where a 


revolution is apt to break out at any 
moment. But here comes George Julian 
Zolnay. noted Roumanian sculptor, whose 
home for years has been in Washington, 
D. C., and who writes me from Rome 
under date of Sept. 16 to tell me that he 
is well and happy and that he is doing 
an important piece of work which will 
keep him there for a few months. Con- 
ditions in Rome, he says, are better than 
he expected and that when we read of 
impending revolutions we are not to 
believe the story. Perhaps dear George 
has not been reading the American 
papers, and as the Italian papers are 
notably deficient in the news of what is 


happening in their own cities, he had no 
knowledge of the rumpus between the 
Socialists and the Fascisti. Consequent- 
ly, if thirty or forty people were killed 
and a few hundred wounded, if the 
streets had been cleaned up by the time 
George Julian took his afternoon walk, 
he would know nothing about it. 
* * ok 


Among the artists of distinction who 
returned to us recently were Scotti, Mar- 
tinelli and Titta Ruffo. Others who came 
along, though not on the same boat, were 
Polacco and his handsome and talented 
wife, Edith Mason. They do say that 
Scotti tried to turn Martinelli into a 
Christian Scientist but failed. Scotti has 
been a Christian Scientist for years. He 
says that Christian Science had enabled 
him to keep his voice where it always 
was, but as he told me once, he never had 
any more than he has now, so that is 
easy. 

Polacco being interviewed, the result 
was printed with pictures that don’t do 
him or his wife justice, for they are both 
good-looking people. He tells us that in 
Milan he saw the demonstration of a 
new idea, which makes the opera at the 
Seala a civic matter and guarantees the 
wages of many singers and the chorus 
for a whole year’s term. It seems that 
the Scala is enabled to do this because 
every theater and every movie house 
prints on its tickets that a percentage of 
the price of the tickets goes to the Scala. 
Naturally, the aggregate sum is large. 
Polacco thinks that if this method were 
adopted with regard to the Chicago 
Opera House, it would be a good thing, 
and he also thinks that the idea should 
be adopted everywhere. 

However, what would do in Italy with 
an established institution like the Scala, 
which is a national institution, would 
searcely go in this country, where opera 
appeals to what, after all, are a limited 


few. 
* ck * 


When Isadora Duncan was held up by 
the immigration authorities because of a 
suspicion that she was an emissary of 
the Soviet from Russia, whence she had 
just come, and ordered to go to Ellis 
Island to be examined, she naturally 
stood on her rights as well as dignity, 
being an American citizen, but as one 
paper said, there would have been no 
trouble had she come alone, but she came 
with what a paper stated was her first 
legitimate husband. 

Let me protest. It is not gallant to 
sneer at a woman whose private life con- 
cerns us not, for the simple reason that 
whatever position she has she has won 
by her extraordinary accomplishment in 
taking the art of Terpsichore out of the 
ridiculous, banal rut into which it had 
fallen between the monotony of the old 
ballet and the disgusting antics of the 
shimmy and the fox trot, and by the 
introduction of classic dancing has placed 
it where it belongs on the heights, and 
shown us the grace and the beauty of 
which the human form is capable when it 
is directed and exploited by an artist 
and not vulgarized by commercialists, 
flappers and lounge lizards. 

That Anna Fitziu, la belle, would come 
to the rescue with an impassioned letter 
to the editor of the New York Sun was 
to be expected, but it was not expected 
that she would do so as forcefully and 
as eloquently as she did. 

In referring to the matter, one of the 
papers reminds us that it is all very well 
for Isadora to pose as a representative of 
Greek art, but that it was in Greece, 
in Athens, that she had one of the worst 
experiences of her entire career. It 
seems that after Isadora had been giv- 
ing us Greek dances for several seasons, 
she made up her mind to appear in Ath- 
ens and show the Athenians what she had 
been doing to illustrate the beauty and 
grace of the art with which they had 
been associated for centuries. 

On her arrival, she received an invita- 
tion to attend the opera, so she went in 
Greek costume. You wouldn’t believe it, 
but none of those Athenians had ever 
seen a Greek costume of the kind, though 
they had of course seen those peculiar 
petticoats which, being well starched, 
stick out and are the garments worn by 
the Greek soldiers. and indeed by the 
bodyguard of the King. It seems that 
the audience was attired just as you 
would find the people here, in Paris or 
London. So when Isadora appeared in 
her classic robes, they concluded that she 
was making fun of them, and so they 
got up, hissed her and booed till she had 
to leave the place. That is one of the 
reasons why she didn’t stay very long in 
Athens. 

However, the greatest compliment that 
can be paid her is that she has many imi- 
tators, and that through her hundreds 
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For Those Who Revel in Keyboard Virtu- 
osity, Nothing Else Has Supplied Such 
Lively Titillations as the Announcement 
of the Return to the Piano of Ignace Jan 
Paderewski. Viafora’s Sketch Would Sug- 
gest That the Ex-Premier of Poland Shares 
Some of the Gleeful Commotion That 
Has Been Caused by His Reversion to 
His First Love, for All the Austere Aloof- 


ness of His Countenance 





and hundreds of thousands of girls have 
learned to use their own limbs with some- 
thing like grace. 

* * * 

Bodanzky, who has just returned from 
Kurope, when interviewed in Berlin said 
that the Metropolitan Company had tried 
out at least one American opera every 
year for patriotic purposes, but that the 
effort had not met with success. He also 
said that this country lacks artistic at- 
mosphere, though he was so gracious as 
to admit that it is gradually working 
toward that goal, and that “we,” mean- 
ing no doubt those who are interested 
with him at the Metropolitan and else- 
where, have not given up hope, to all of 
which he added that this country could 
build up the greatest national conserva- 
tory in the world if it would stop dis- 
sipating funds on petty enterprises. 

This will be delightful news to Mrs. 
H. K. Thurber, to Frank Damrosch, and 
a few others. 

I will not discuss the sanity of Mr. 
Bodanzky’s announcement. I will simply 
say that he is becoming acquainted with 
the methods of the American press, 
which will give you plenty of publicity if 
you will only say something that is pretty 
raw about this country and the people. 

The trouble with Bodanzky is that 
neither in the work he has done nor in 
the effort he has made to acquaint him- 
self with conditions in this country has 
he demonstrated his right to speak with 
authority. 

* * 

That was a delightful bit by Deems 
Taylor, the talented music critic of the 
New York World, when he referred to 
what Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, said on his arrival 
here about Schénberg’s music, namely, 
that it must be well played in order to 
be at all comprehensible. Taylor replied 
by saying that he fails to see how the 
power of a great genius can be totally 
obscured by merely performing his 
works badly, and that after hearing 
Richard Strauss play the accompani- 
ments to some of his own songs last win- 
ter, he ventures to say that he has seldom 
heard them worse played, yet he still 
thinks they are good songs. 


Reiner considers the four greatest 
composers of the day to be Arnold 
Schénberg, Béla Bartok, Ildebrando 


Pizzetti and Igor Stravinsky. Reiner is 
thirty-four. His wife, you know, is the 
second daughter of Etelka Gerster, a 
singer known some decades ago as one 
of our greatest favorites. She was a 
strong rival to Adelina Patti and othe 
noted artists of the period. 

Some time ago, I told you of Gerster’s 
débacle at the Metropolitan when, under 
the management of Henry Abbey, she 
appeared at the time of her greatest 
popularity to make a début as concert 
singer and fell down, having lost her 
voice and musical ear. She never re- 


[Continued on page 8] 
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covered from this terrible tragedy and 
later went to Berlin, where sne after- 
wards started in very successfully as a 
music teacher. Some old-timers will re- 
member that night at the Metropolitan 
when Henry Abbey said he lost $100,000, 
not in prospective profits, but in money 
he had advanced to artists and others for 
the prospective tour. 
cd 1 oo 


To one reporter Reiner said that he 
had never heard jazz, but that he had 
heard some of the serious works by 
American composers and so during the 
season he would play with the orchestra 
works by George Chadwick, Charles 
Martin Loeffler, Chalmers Clifton and 
Ernest Bloch. 

Now you will say, why did Reiner talk 
about jazz? Well, I don’t pretend to be 
a Sherlock Holmes, but I will let you 
into the secret. When the city editors on 
our esteemed daily papers depute cer- 
tain reporters to interview the dis- 
tinguished personages, political, musical 
and otherwise, on the incoming steamers, 
the job is delegated to certain young and 
ambitious men who have the vaguest 
ideas of music or any musical topic, and 
as such music as they hear is that which 
is given at the cabarets and other places 
that they frequent, the only question that 
they are able to ask the foreign artist or 
composer of distinction is, “What do you 
think of jazz?” It is the only music they 
know and that is why Mr. Reiner, the 
youngest conductor from abroad, was 
asked his opinion on jazz. 


* * x 


While referring to Deems Taylor, let 
me say that I was glad to notice that he 
gave as one of the reasons why Mr. 
Peroni, a clever conductor of the San 
Carlo Company, does not always get the 
best results, is not only probable lack of 
rehearsal but what Deems calls “the 
famous Century Theater echo,” which he 
says has been out in full regalia return- 
ing the singers’ voices with such 
devastating promptitude that most of 
those who heard “Che gelida manina” 
from the orchestra rear seats got two 
arias for the price of one. 

Curious, this question of acoustic. It 
has been the bane of the Century Opera 
House, a beautiful house, very com- 
modious and easy to access. The stage is 
perhaps too shallow for pretentious per- 
formances, but the great trouble has al- 
ways been the acoustic. Fortunes have 
been spent to remedy this which, how- 
ever, were apparently unsuccessful. 

In that regard the old Manhattan 
Opera House that Oscar Hammerstein 
built has the Century beaten to a frazzle, 
though the other opera house that Ham- 
merstein built, on Lexington Avenue, 
was responsible for the ability of the 
brass to dominate everything and drown 
the singers. 

What is true of opera houses in New 
York is true of opera houses abroad. 
When I was.in Milan and visited the 
Scala, and had an opportunity of test- 
ing its marvelous acoustic, which en- 
ables people to hear a singer’s pianissimo, 
one of my friends told me that the archi- 
tect who had built the Scala had built 
another opera house on the same plan 
and of the same material, but the 
acoustic was not nearly as good. Whether 
this difference was caused by difference 
in surroundings, altitude, no one seemed 
to know. 

As is now well known, in the matter of 
acoustic as well as in the matter of 
ventilation in our big auditoriums, our 
architects have not yet been able to solve 
the problems involved. 

* * ok 


By the time you are reading this John 
MreCormack will be with us again and 
will have appeared in Philadelphia, in 
Boston and probably immediately there- 
after at the Hippodrome in New York. 
In contradiction to various reports, it 
will be found that the statements that 
have been made by his manager, Charles 
Wagner, are absolutely reliable, namely 
that John is in just as fine voice as ever, 
but that it is advisable for him to go 
slow, for a time, after the overation that 
he had and not undertake the strain of 
an exhaustive concert tour. There’s the 
whole story. 


4 x 


Gladys Axman, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan for three sea- 
sons, during which she appeared in the 
role of the Joy of Understanding in 
Albert Wolff’s “Blue Bird,” and later 


succeeded Florence Easton as the Mother 
in the same opera, has made a successtul 
appearance as Santuzza in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” with the San Carlo Company, 
so she has risen from the Joy of Under- 
standing to understand the joy of being 
appreciated by other managers. than 
those at the Metropolitan. The critics 
agreed that the audience liked her. 
* * x 


Sorry to hear that Leopold Godowsky, 
who has just returned from South 
America, has an infected hand, which 
will bother him for some time. He is 
going to the Far East by way of Van- 
couver and be away about eight months, 
during which he will visit Japan, China, 
Java and the Philippines. His wife and 
son are with him. This will be sorry 
news to his pupils to whom he has be- 
come greatly endeared. As he is going to 
leave us for a time, it may be well to say 
that Godowsky has done much to con- 
tribute to our musical growth. 

* * * 


Scribner’s have been publishing some 
letters by the late James Huneker, that 
delightful Bohemian and cosmopolitan, 
who made life enjoyable for a good many 
people by his wit, his humor and his 
marvelous literary ability, which was 
based on omnivorous reading of works 
in all languages except, I believe, the 
Chinese. 

In one of these letters, Jim gives his 
autobiography, and tells us that he 
studied piano in Paris with a Chopin 
pupil, the venerable George Mathias; in 
New York he studied with Joseffy. He 
was assistant piano pedagogue at the 
National Conservatory in New York for 
ten years. He prides himself that he 
never published any music, though he 
says his grandfather, John Huneker, 
was a rotten composer of church music 
and a capital organist at St. Mary’s 
Church in Philadelphia. His other 
grandfather was an Irish poet, patriot, 
refugee, and printer. His name was 
James: Gibbons, president of the Fenian 
Brotherhood in America, from all of 
which Jim savs, it is no wonder that he 
drank Pilsener beer. 

* * * 


The German musical paper, Die 
Signale, just celebrated its eightieth 
anniversary. Some years ago it was pur- 
chased by August Spanuth, for several 
years musical critic ot the Staats-Zeitung 
here. After Spanuth had been divorced 
he married the sister of Emma Juch, a 
great favorite as a prima donna, and 
went to Europe, where he bought the 
Signale and took it to Berlin. During 
the war it suspended publication, I be- 
lieve. It was Spanuth, you know, who 
was responsible for recommending Josef 
Stransky as conductor of the Philhar- 
monic. They say it was quite a profitable 
proceeding. 

Not long ago Spanuth passed out. He 
was well informed musically, was a 
clever if not brilliant writer, and had a 
very gracious personality, which made 
him many friends. 


* * * 


You will always find something of 
human interest in the New York Sun, 
one of the reasons for which is that the 
Sun has a corps of exceptionally bright 
men who are able to see things that 
others miss. 

Let me quote you a little article that 
appeared very recently: 

“There are many songs sung here 
which are never played by orchestras, 
never heard on Victrola records and are 
unknown to the general run of New 
Yorkers. They are songs of the foreign 
quarters, but there is one other place 
where the native songs of Italy, of 
Rumania, of Russia, Poland, Turkey and 
other countries are heard—at the Quar- 
antine Station down the bay, where the 
big ships stop and wait for the officials 
to pass them and their cargo of hn- 
manity. 

“Sticking her little black head from 
the port-hole of the steerage, Maria from 
Napoli sings the home-made lyric which 
she has heard every night since she was 
old enough to understand; toward the 
stern of the ship a Russian is shrilling 
a song of the steppes which has all the 
swing and tang of the onrushing Tartar 
tribes, and a little bit away from him a 
young Jugo-Slav mother croons a lullaby 
to her infant, in which she improvises a 


lyric, telling the young Jan of : 
ders of the country which is 
own. 

“Sweeter than the more polis! 
of the theater, wilder than the y 
tured tone of the opera singer, t) 
haps to the natural songs of the f 
is the melody which comes fro 
decks when the ship officials bh. 
The singing ceases abruptly 
American official appears, fo. ;),.. 
singers fear the authority of +. ,.. 
found country. As the doctors |, \. 4). 
ship, the melodies of the Near tof 
Italian skies, of the hills of the |'..), 
and of the every individual } 
from whence the singers com: 
forth again.” 

My compliments to the man w! 
it and to the editor who printed 

a a 


If you have a wife who is ¢! 
and pretty and you love her ver: 
but who has perhaps a hot temp: 
should you do to prevent a cata 
in the shape of an application for 
with alimony? Why, learn to ; 
violin. 

That is what young Alexandey 
Romansque did after he had iarrieg 
Bessie Walton, a very pretty and char» 
ing girl, so when Bessie gets very maj 
and hurls some of the crockery as we 
as plated ware at his head, Alexande, 
takes up the violin and plays, according 
to a veracious reporter in the New Yor 
American, the “Traumerei.” If. tha 
won’t work, he plays the “Meditation’ 
from “Thais,” and if Bessie 
determined to hurl the domestic furn; 
ture at him, he takes up more appealing 
music in the shape of “Cuddle Up a 
Little Closer” and “When Your Hear 
Is Breaking, Then You’ll Think of Me.” 

So, if you have a pretty wife who likes 
to use you as a target, suppose \ 


it, says your 


’ 1 try 
Ou ! 





Galli-Curci Watches Her New Home Grow 
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Mme. Galli-Cureci at Her New Home, Now Being Constructed in the Catskills. 
ter Picture, She Is Seen Plucking Fruit from a Tree in the Spacious Grounds. 


Photo by Bain News Service 
In the Cen- 


To the 


Right, a Corner of the House Furnishes a Background for the Photograph of the 


Singer. 


On the Left, Mme. Galli-Curci Is Seen with Her.-Managers, Lawrence Evans 


(Left) and Jack Salter, of the Firm of Evans and Salter 


MELITA GALLI-CURCI has devoted 

her chief attention this summer to 
the supervision of the construction of her 
summer home in the Catskills, though she 
interrupted this pleasant task long 
enough to learn the role of “Manon,” 
which she is to sustain for the first time 
during the Chicago Opera season. The 
site of her new home she selected some 
time ago and it is one of the most beau- 
tiful in the East. 

Opening her concert season with a ca- 
pacity house in Montreal on Oct. 2, Mme. 
Galli-Curci sang in Albany, N. Y., and 
Lowell and Boston, Mass., on Oct. 4, 6 
and 8, and will continue her concert en- 
gagements up to the opening of the 
Chicago Opera season on Dec. 10. She 
is scheduled for ninety-seven appear- 
ances during the season which has just 
opened. 

In January and February she will be 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York, and following that engagement ‘she 
will make a tour through the Middle 
West and South. finishing in the East the 
latter part of May. 

In Lowell, Mass., the advance sale of 
seats for the Galli-Curci concert netted 
over $3,000 and on the opening day of the 


public sale $3,200. Within three days the 
house was entirely sold out, including 


space on the stage, and netted over 
$8,000. 





Welcome Galli-Curci to Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 9.—Amelita Galli- 
Curci roused an audience estimated at 
more than 3000 persons to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm on Wednesday night in 
her concert at the State Armory. 
Familiar songs like “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold,” “Suwanee River,” and 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song,” given as en- 
cores, excited the chief applause. The 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” Dell’ 
Acqua’s “Villanelle,”’ and numbers by 
Debussy and Massenet were also sung. 
Manuel Berenguer was heard in two 
solos, and Homer Samuels was the ac- 
companist. W. A. HOFFMAN. 





Philadelphia Singers Engaged 

PHILADELPHIA. Oct. 7.—Paul Breedy, 
pupil of W. Warren Shaw, has been 
engaged as tenor soloist of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Peter and St. Paul for the 
current season. Another pupil, Cora 
Frye, soprano, will assume the réle of 
Nedda in the forthcoming production of 


“Pagliacci” by the Philadelphia Operat 
Society. This will be her third consecu- 
tive appearance with the Society in lead 
ing roles. 

U. S. Marine Band Visits Yonkers 

YONKERS, N. Y., Oct. 7.—The new) 
organized Lions’ Club of Yonkers rece! 
ly engaged the United States Marine 
Band for a concert and matinee, and 
these were given at the Yonkers Armor) 
on Oct. 4. About 2500 persons, it Is esti- 
mated, attended the evening perfo 
ance, and the matinée was packed. 
About 1000 tickets were distributed fr 
to the school children for the after: 
concert. R. W. WILKES 





W. Otto Polemann Resigns Leadership of 
Trenton Male Chorus 


TRENTON, N. J., Oct. 7.—W. Otto Pol 
mann has resigned his position as 
ductor of the Trenton Male Chorus, 
through pressure of other duties. He nas 
led the chorus for a number of seaso! 
and the reputation it has achieved b) 
fine concerts is due in no small degree 


FRANK L. GARDINER 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO. — Marion W 
Haynie of this city, pianist, has 
engaged to play with the Cincinnat 
phony this season. Mrs. A. R. Wulff 
sang solos at the luncheon given by ‘ 
Research Club at the Southern Hot 
Mrs. D. C. Abbott was at the piano! 
these numbers. 


Quem 


CoLuMBIA, S. C.—After having 
forty-three years as organist of the ! 
Presbyterian Church, Mrs. L. B. P 
recently tendered her resignation ! 
that office. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Laurence 
has been engaged as bass soloist 
Walnut Hills Presbyterian Chur 
at the Rockdale Temple. Kat 
Pauley, a pupil of Leo Stoffreg: 
cently played a groun of piano ! 
at the Carthage M. E. Church. 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Margar: 
man, graduate of the New Engla! 
servatory, has been anpointed to t 
u'lty of the West Virginia U: 
School of Music. Miss Butm: 
taught in the Toronto Conservato! 





All the material in MusicaL AM 
copuriaghted and may be reprod 
when proper cre dit is given. 
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a Carlyle to jerk them out of their sanctified ruts. 
The child is open to receive impressions. 
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An Innovation in the Land ot the Eisteddfod 


avies Introduces Plan to Make Musical Wales More Musical—Attacks Problem in the Schools with Aid of Phono- 


graph—Records Carry Voice of Originator of Scheme Throughout Principality and Illustrate Miniature Lectures — 


Children Encouraged to Write Down Melodies 


By D. C. 


Hil 


1F WHAT the reformers are constantly dinning into our 
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ears be true, the small, romantic country which goes by 
the name of Wales should see a remarkable outburst of 
musical activity in the years to come. The said 
reformers will tell you, with ever so much conviction, 
that if you wish to set things right, you must open your 
campaign among the children. Adults, as we all know, 
are perfectly hopeless people. So long have they held to 








left others 


ferent 





their views, so long have they done certain things and 
undone, that it would need the stentorian voice of a Savonarola or 
With children, it is dif- 
When you deal with the 


child, you are writing upon a snow-white sheet of paper, an easier task than 


to clean the crowded manuscript of maturity. 


Hug the child and you hug 


the world young; gain the regard and capture the interest of the tiny tots, 


principality 


Br 


h 


and even 
some 


respond to the stirring strains of “Men 
f Harlech.” 
Welshmen 
fs veritable 


untry, a long historical record proves. 


\s we often 


ur or two 


¢ “++ 
. state, 


Dav id of t 


oral activi 


vill tell you of the historic 
for which a large crowd assembles, and 
t which the Bard 


spite of all 


musie. 


say that the musical wealth of Wales 


itish Prime Minister 


revels in the old Welsh tunes, 
the casual listener 
pleasure 


think 
land of song, and speak of the 


the world of to-morrow will be a happier place 
Because all this is desperately true, 
ne keeps an eye on Wales. 





That the 


’ he must begin at the beginning and get 
counted a musical 


definitely at the root of the matter. 
Youthful Melody-Making 


Dr. Walford Davies places great im- 
portance on melody. This optimistic 
musician regards melody as a gift prac- 
tically within reach of all. He wishes to 
encourage the child to write down melo- 
dies that will be the sincere expression of 
its feelings. Here is what the professor 
writes in a suggestive little pamphlet 
issued by the National Council of Music 
in Wales: 

“He who can whistle a tune can make 
one too, if he tries. To make up one’s 
own melody for whistling is equivalent 
in difficulty to the construction of con- 
versational sentences in one’s mother- 


may be 
read, Mr. Lloyd George, the 
seeking a brief 
of relaxation from the cares 


must find 
in such a melody as 
he White Rock”; must, too, 
With pardonable 
of their country 


pride, 


as a 


ties of many a village. They 
Eisteddfod, 


is crowned. But in 
this, it is probably accurate 


greater potentially than in reality; tongue. It seems indubitable that ali but 
the riches of the land and the gifts the few really tone-deaf can be taught 

f its people are greater than the sum to make coherent little tunes of their 
tal of their contribution to the world’s own, and in so doing, will learn more 
Pleasing is it, therefore, to learn — all the text-books on music can 

that the whole question of the music edu- each them. For just as the ordinary 


ation of W 
hand by 


ry. Walford 


big scheme, 


vatched far 


ng interest. 


that enthusiastic 


on never learns to talk his mother- 
tongue in sonnets, rondeaux and triolets, 
so only the few, after much study, will 
learn the difficult art of writing beauti- 
ful harmony spontaneously.” 

In any considerable system of musical 


ales has now been taken in 
educationist, 
Davies, who is launching a 
the results of which will be 
and wide with a never-fail- 


Wales has, I think, some hundreds of ¢ducation the basic nature of melody and 
hools. Not being a Peter Pan with a_ its value must be recognized. 1 hat, at 
pair of wings, Dr. Walford Davies can- l/l events, is Dr. Walford Davies’ view 
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n every one 


be always present to give his advice 


as I interpret it. 


of those training centers for Some Helpful Lectures 
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young mind. He is determined, DR. WALFORD DAVIES 
nevertheless, to accomplish something But, it may be said, you cannot buila —_* = , ; ,; " 
lly fruitful. To do this he sees that castles in thin air; no, not even cottages. English Composer and Professor of Musie at University College, Aberystwyth, Wales, 
Whose Plan of Music Education in the Welsh School Has Aroused Much Interest in 
"7 Great Britain 
What So how is the child to gain some idea of such terms that every one of them can 
melody-making? Well, it is just at this own an instrument. Records, carefully 
point that the educationist shows some prepared and selected, will likewise be 
ey pe a & ingenuity. To be more specific, he calls —— 
the phonograph to his aid. Men are ai- [Continued on page 26] 
H ways the victims of use and wont. If, 
as one when a new thing appears, they would 
consider it dispassionately and test its . | , QO L ff FE F S 3 N 
—— | possibilities without prejudice, much 
: | valuable time would be saved. Education 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF AMERICAN SONG LITERATURE 1] is a subject which needs to be reviewed T R if O @ 
follos ro. arr ee eae a am bositions | from time to time. You must examine & 
peer eee Os sere he ee = ill | vies gree on your methods and your results. Where ; * ; ait 
| a ree ween 1 oe eee oe ees vr Anis pi laces 1] the cobwebs of barren convention and Carl Tollefsen, Violin 
hose mterested in the best of our Awmicrican song literature || sal eae re. ave oO: re Ww a . ; 
| ; a? | worn-out tradition have gathered, new Augusta Tollefsen. Piano 
| Keys Price Keys Price || hands wielding new brooms must be al- . : Se 
| On the Road to Manda- Thy will be done (sa- | lowed freedom. Paul Kefer, J ioloncello 
a MELT 3 79 cred) ......-++eee: - 60 || Dr. Walford Davies realizes how NAGEMENT 
Life (Life’s only good April Rain ........... - -60 greatly the phonograph can help him in NATIONAL CONCERTS. Inc. 
morning, good night HIS NEW SONGS ] his task, and it is proposed to furnish BROADWAY NEW YORK 
re y ; : rraphs sh s 
| | rs goodbye). eau 2 60 April Ecstasy .. 9 60 phonographs for the Welsh schools on 
| itt e One a ( ryving es 2 -50 Dawn- light and Bird oo —————— —— —___ ___ >) 7° 
||| 4n Maytime .......... 2 .60 BO cs deeresvavmes 2 75 || ral eS 
‘' you become a Nun, Two unusually beautiful songs in I~( ‘] } RC I |e: | 
dear ‘Sch pee ae 1 .60 both text and musical setting Gis fale 
of these songs will be sent to mt for examination upon request 
‘ 1 Homer Samuels Pianist Manu el Serenguer | Fi “| 
LN y Victor Records teinway Piano | Iles 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY — a Pa 
INCINNATI NEW YORK LONDON Management 
The House Devoted to the Progress of American Must 
| TENOR 200d %,. aller 
———— 
ys 527 Fifth Ave., New York 
oe 
~ Exclusive Management MANAGEMENT 
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CONRAAD V. Bos 
RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


THE DUO-ART 


After having heard the really wonderful 
achievements of the Duo- Art Piano, I am 
convinced of its superiority over any repro- 
ducing instrument. To my mind it 1s the 
most remarkable invention of the age in the 
field of music, and I am delighted to record 


for such an instrument exclustvely.”’ 
CONRAAD VY. BOS 


‘THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK . LONDON . PARIS . MADRID . SYDNEY . MELBOURNE 
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“An Exquisite Artist ”’ 
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“His work is impressive and artistic. His own composition 
on the program, ‘The Mood of a Mandarin,’ is a fanciful 
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4 ||) skit of real merit, and indicated genius as well as technical 
Wi || ability and musical thought.” 
|| | The Jacksonville Times-Union—George Hoyt Smith 
| | : 
SH ||| | “He played with a wonderful purity of tone and a brilliancy 
<2) | |i | of execution of which only a master of technique is capable.” 
ts Me 
By | Long Beach Times—February 15th, 1922 
2) 5 “ec ‘ , — ‘ , ; , ‘ vida 
. FT | Souvaine is a distinguished artist and his playing is brilliantly 
3 i | colored. His execution is clear, concise and unhesitative, 
i) | always with the fine grain of perfect finish, comprehensive 
ot 4 and intelligent.” 
A | | Anna Case Baer in the Portland Oregonian, Nov. 11 
mt: é 
. be | . . . ° 
a: | *‘A sincere and thorough student of his instrument, his play- 
Se! i | ing was without a trace of the straight-laced pedantry that 
4 ||| FI | so frequently intrudes itself into the work of those who have 
5) | 4 | labored long to acquire mastery of the keyboard.” 
| i] Richard S$. Davis in the Milwaukee Journal, Oct. 29 
i | i | “The crisp tone and staccato of the pianist mingled with 
2: ] beautiful nuance and tone shading recalled to mind Levitzki 
tee ||| | | and Rachmaninoff.” 
ye | 4 —_ ° . , 
4 | | The Phoenix (Arizona) Record—Eugene Redewill 
" i 
Ai) |e eee 
eH Il |e | Mr. Souvaine gives an All-American program in Aeolian 
2} || |i | Hall, Friday evening, October 27th. MacDowell, 
) | | | Carpenter, Lane, Class, Leginska, Guion, Souvaine, etc. 
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Devising New Methods of Death the 
Pressing Problem in Modern Opera 





By R. M. KNERR 


LL MM wn 


NE may with some reason fear for 

the future of the opera libretto, 
now that the carrying of weapons has 
been pretty generally decreed unlaw- 
ful. The book of the lyric drama has 
been conventionally devoted to tragic, 
even fatal, episodes. Alas, that an 
advanced age has come to regard 
shootings and the like as very bad 
“form”! One result will probably be 
an increasing invention of modes of 
death new and strange as those of 
modern warfare. I trust that I shall 
not seem to be trifling: there is here 
a real dilemma that even presages the 
decadence of the opera as an art-form. 
It lies in the fact that a living art 
must mirror reality, rather than bor- 
row forever from the pale, archaic 
past; and that, on the other hand, our 
modern civilization is in great part 
incongruous with the inherited form 
of the opera or music-drama. So 
what are our 3peratically-minded com- 
posers to do? 

* * O* 


HE novelties imported into these 

United States generally avoid either 
horn of the dilemma by selecting a 
highly specialized locale. Max _ von 
Schillings’ “Mona Lisa,” which, apart 
from the already classic “Rosenkavalier,” 
is to be Germany’s contribution to the 
coming year’s new list at the Metro- 
politan, runs its melodious course in 
medieval Italy. Despite this, no less an 
adjunct of modern business life than the 
office safe manages to inject itself into 
the action, as an ominous reminder of the 
approaching Musikdrama - Dimmerung. 
The secret of the sphynx-like smile of the 
famous portrait, according to advance 
reports from abroad, is solved in spec- 
tacular fashion in this work, which will 
probably serve to introduce Frau Kemp- 
von Schillings to New York. Was it not 
in a so-called “crook” drama of nearly 
a decade ago that the dangers of vault- 
suffocation were exploited sans music? 
Within the opera house proscenium has 
glowed, too, the quaint oven in which 
Humperdinck dispatched his most ob- 
jectionable Witch. But in the von Schill- 
ings opera, La Gioconda’s enigmatic ex- 
pression is explained as the outward and 
visible sign of emotions consequent upon 
the smothering of her lover behind a 
steely “combination,” after an adroit 
shove administered, I believe, by her 
elderly spouse, whose avocation is that 
of a jewel collector. Subsequently the 
latter is also tipped in among his gems 
to perish, if I mistake not, by the lady 
herself. After which, she again smiles 
inimitably. 

ae + * 


NE of the “morals” I would draw 

from this admirable example of a 
librettist’s ingenuity in a decadent age 
is that of encouragement for the Ameri- 
can deviser of opera books—if such a 
rare genus may be said to exist in this 
land of the snappy story. On the com- 
poser’s behalf I am tempted to say that 
one of the contributing causes for the 
dearth of American operas—in addition 
to the fact that the Mayflower’s late 
sailing somewhat delayed the founding 
of a “school”—is that there are precious 
few suitable dramatic texts for setting. 
One might point to Brian MHooker’s 
libretto for Horatio Parker’s “Mona” as 
an example of superb native poetic 
writing, though the struggle it portrays 
is rather psychologic than external. And 
this dovetails with the second “caution” 
which one may derive from Mona Lisa’s 
story. To build a firm skeleton for life- 
breathing music, does not one require as 
the bones the incidents of crude drama, 
and as the ligaments those fundamental 
emotions—love, hatred, jealousy, despair, 
iov—which lend themselves to surgeful 
lyricism? “Tosca,” lurid sister of the 
imagination though she be, has yet the 
precise flair. An evidence of the funda- 
mental nature of the situation in that 
trio of triangles operatic—Tristan,” 
“Pelléas” and “Tre Re”’—is the fact 
that almost daily it is paralleled, unvar- 
nishedly, in the piquant columns of the 
press. One fact, then, for the composer 
to remember is this: Opera is melodrama 
set to music. 


ANY composers, having achieved 
musical melodrama, have turned a 
careless shoulder upon poetry, to their 
disaster. Here, perhaps, lurks the point 
discussed before, namely, that regarding 
locale. Whether poetry be a matter 
geographical or not—and I should not be 
so hardy as to postulate any such thing 
—it is assuredly in its nature serious. 
Opera, to be frank, is a _ high-falutin 
“business,” it is a hoary art, and the too 
recent or too rude transaction when cast 
into recitative tickles the risibles in pro- 
portion as the contrast in content and 
method is marked. Yet emotion is of 
the aeons; a sunset, the human voice 
raised in laughter, are somehow cosmic. 
x * 
HEN the inspired poet treats the 
unmechanical, really human con- 
tent of contemporary American life, we 
shall have, perhaps, the Great American 
Opera. Meanwhile, native literature 
depicting other ages and climes might 
supply the story. In the “Evangeline” 
of Longfellow there lurks the germ of an 
opera libretto. Hawthorne’s “Scarlet 
Letter,” admirable material, has been 
utilized by Walter Damrosch and Pietro 
Floridia. Mark Twain’s “Prince and the 
Pauper” has possibilities. Dr. Van Dyke’s 
“Other Wise Man” might provide a 
series of moving tableaus, as might also 
its predecessor, Lowell’s “Vision of Sir 
Launfal.” Would Bret Harte, reduced 
to cantilena—as indeed in a certain in- 
stance his work has already been — 
necessarily founder on the same rock as 
“The Girl of the Golden West” is popu- 
larly supposed to have done? The 
American stage, finally, has had within 
memory its ‘Marie-Odile’”’ and “Ro- 
mance,” from the pens of Knoblock and 
Sheldon. Undoubtedly in this direction 
lies the material for native tonal creation 
for the stage. 
* *e me 
F we are also to have opera in our 
language, for which a definite and 
influential movement has grown up, we 
shall require masters in the art of writ- 
ing texts that are singable, and yet not 
banal. Here one encounters a problem 
that might have fascinated Poe; for 
something of the meticulousness that 
produced the liquid syllables of “The 
Bells” is probably needed to turn out 
verses as utilitarian as those of the 
Italian libretto-maker. Certain con- 
sonantal combinations—every singer has 
an involuntary acquaintance of long 
standing with these—should be rendered 
tabu. Words containing “nths,” “tchs” 
and “xths”—despite the fact that Rus- 
sian is being increasingly proved on this 
continent to be pronounceable from the 
recital platform—had better give way to 
synonyms. 
* * + 


ERHAPS our librettists should em- 

ploy only the so-called cadenced vers 
libre, since there is an inevitable comic 
accent in the clatter of obvious rhymes 
in close proximity. Whatever be the 
measures necessary, let the musician 
rouse his brother of the pen to action 
without delay! While the latter is refurb- 
ishing his rusty tools, the composer 
might be about training his inventive 
faculty to stream with the proper volume 
and velocity to inundate the rows of 
standees at our opera-houses. When such 
melodic drenchings are a matter of sea- 
sonal occurrence, claims to international 
fame will have been plentifully staked in 
the field of American operatic composi- 
tion. 


Winter’s Music in Clarksdale, Miss., 
Depends on Cotton 

CLARKSDALE, Miss., Oct. 7.—For two 
vears the Chapman-Frierson Concert 
Company has existed here, but the man- 
agement announces that its continuation 
depends upon the cotton. If the cotton 
situation permits, the management may 
have a series of concerts after Jan. 1, 
but nothing earlier unless a_ possible 
“sandwich date” in December. It will 
engage only the best artists. The 
Woman’s Club is to study “Women of 
Note” this season and the music depart- 
ment will include contemporary women 
singers. Julia Edwards, who returns as 
supervisor of music, has numerous plans 
for making everyone in town do some- 
thing for or in music. 

Mrs. C. B. FRIERSON. 


All the material in MusIcaLu AMERT is 
aonuriaohted and may de en oduced only 
when proper credit is given 
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Dr. Edward Schaat’s Music Reveals 


New 


(NUAUGU00000TETEL ETL NNQNURUAUOUUUUN 
Newark Composer, in Con- 
certo for This Instrument, 
Develops Field of Expres- 
sion Hitherto Unexplored 
—Achieves Remarkable Ef- 
fects in Dramatic Power 
and Tone Color—Fugues of 
Overpowering Sonority — 

No Limitations of Speed 

By PHILIP GORDON 

EWARK, N. J., March 21.—A con- 
certo for player-piano has_ been 
composed by Dr. Edward Schaaf, who 
for ten years has been writing music for 
this instrument. Long before it was an- 
nounced that prominent European com- 
posers were interesting themselves in 
this subject, Dr. Schaaf was quietly de- 
veloping his technique of player-piano 
composition. Working without recogni- 
tion and without assistance, he has origi- 
nated a style and a technical system 
which represent a new medium of musi- 
cal expression and a new avenue of 


creative effort. 
The player-piano, of course, is an in- 


1! TETTTVLTETATEEEENE EVENT 


strument entirely different from the 
oidinary piano. The writer for the 
latter must be restricted by human 


limitations. He can write only as much 
as two hands can play, and is governed 
also by the speed at which they are able 
to play. Free the piano from these 
limitations, and a new field of musical 
expression is opened up. This sounds 
very simple, yet it offers innumerable 
difficulties. 


Acquiring Balance of Tone 


The mere doubling of treble or bass in 
octaves, the addition of arpeggios, or 


Possibilities in Player-Piano 


anything else that one might think of as 
an obvious expansion of the piano style, 
does not in actual practice work out as 
intended. The player-piano is, after all, 
a machine, relentless in its evenness of 
tonal intensity and its lack of expressive 
powers. This involves the composer in 
the problem of “balance of tone,” which 
is just as important in player-piano com- 
position as in orchestral writing. Just 
what Dr. Schaaf has accomplished here 
cannot be described without going into 
technical matters more deeply than 
would be desirable in this article. More- 
over, he has himself written extensively 
on the science of player-piano composi- 
tion, so that those interested in this 
phase of the subject can find first-hand 
information. 

In a general way, however, it is pos- 
sible to explain the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Dr. Schaaf’s method. He con- 
siders the player-piano an instrument 
with a distinct individuality, requiring 
a definite style of composition. It is 
primarily a rhythmic, polyphonic instru- 
ment; the homophonic, harmonic style is 
antagonistic to its nature. In his latest 
works Dr. Schaaf writes very few 
chords; the composition is chiefly con- 
trapuntal. Through his use of the three 
registers of the instrument, he is able 
to compose for the player-piano fugues 
of tremendous sweep and overpowering 
sonority. 


Speed an Important Factor 


The principle of the polyphonic treat- 
ment of the several! registers of the in- 
strument is original with Dr. Schaaf. 
To appreciate the effects that he achieves 
iii this way, one has only to listen to the 
concerto or to any other number specially 
comyosed for the player-piano. One 
rust admit that these pieces represent 
a new voice in musical utterance. 

One of the most remarkable features 
of Dr. Schaaf’s compositions is their un- 
usual fullness and smoothness of sound, 
in which he cvercomes mechanical re- 
strictions of the instrument. This in- 
volves another important principle in his 
system, that of speed. The amazing pace 





Dr. Edward Schaaf, Who Has Composed a 
Concerto for the Player-Piano 


at which Dr. Schaaf’s pieces must be 
played simply defies human imitation. 
If this music is played slowly, it is dis- 
cordant and unintelligible; but if it is 
rushed along at the rate required, every- 
thing is astonishingly smooth and 
mellow. Not only this, but the melody 
is made to stand out prominently 
through a rich, “well nourished” accom- 
paniment, accents are made to appear in 
their proper places, and contrasts of tone 
color follow one another with admirable 
variety. The music becomes at will soft, 
brilliant, majestic, playful. And in addi- 
tion there are produced some dramatic 
effects, possible neither in the orchestra 
nor on the piano. 

The player-piano gives every note 
equal force, except as controlled by the 
pedals, which subdue an entire half of 
the keyboard at a time, and yet melody 
and accompaniment are placed in proper 
relief. Without any jerking of pedals, 
which affect the whole instrument when 
they accent at all, all sorts of dynamic 
accents are made possible. Through a 
keyboard that is obviously homogeneous 


in tone color all sorts of shades a 
duced. 

Some day composers will app 
the great work that Dr. Schaaf h: 
for them. In that day we shall b< 
to say that an American compose 
recognized the possibilities of the | 
piano, and that he perfecte, 
technique of player-piano comp 
—_ others were still stumbling 

ark. 
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Contralto Opens Kansas City S| 


Conservatory Artists Appear 


KANSAS CliTy, Mo., Oct. 7.—Er 
Schumann Heink gave the first . 
of the Ivanhoe Series in the im 


new Ivanhoe Temple on Sept. 29 a: 
warmly applauded by an audienc 
filled the hall. Songs by Sc} 
Strauss, Rossi, Wagner, La For; 
others, artistically interpreted, mz 
her program. Florence Hardema 
linist, and Arthur Loesser, pianist, 
the assisting artists. Miss Hari. 
played brilliantly compositions by, 
elli-Kreisler, Chopin-Auer, Moszk 


Sarasate and Kreisler, and Mr. Lovssey. 


who gave excellent support as ; 


panist, was also heard with admirab|; 
effect in solos by John Field, Saint-Saéns, 
Moszkowski and Mendelssohn. The |i 

management was in the hands of ¢! 


Horner-Witte Concert Bureau, and | 


1. W 


Sloan is general manager of the series. 
The first of a series of concerts at th 
Kansas City Club was given by art 


from the faculty of the Kansas Cit) 


Con- 


y 


servatory on Oct. 1, when Louis Dorna, 


tenor ; 
violinists; Muri Silba, pianist, and | 


Max and Margarita Selinsk 


datas 
ILS 


Culp, accompanist, were heard in a: 


tractive program. 


BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





Francis Pangrac, tenor, with 


Fuka Pangrac at the piano, gave a | 
gram of songs before the members of th 
Andiron Club of New York at the hom 
of Professor Nason and Mrs. Nason 


the afternoon of Sept. 27. 





Fred Patton, baritone, fulfilled a 
weeks’ engagement at the music fes 
in Charlotte, N. 


tie 


C., and will sing 


South Manchester, Conn., on Oct. 2 


' 
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Mr. Davis has a manner and style that win him friends. 


TENOR 


home with the thrill of his splendid, vital tone. 


ERNEST DAVIS 


SEASON 1922-1923 NOW BOOKING 


Three notable successes within five months in Iron Temple, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., as recorded by Wesley E. Woodruff, well-known critic of the Times- 


His voice has excellent tone quality and color, and its extent up aloft is amaz- 
ingly ample. He 1s reckoned among the most delightful we have heard. 


November 24, 1921. 


He sends people 
January 20, 1922. 


Mr. Davis has many admirers in the Valley, as his returning shows. There 
are not many voices like his. 


DANIEL MAYER 


April 4, 1922. 


Aeolian Hall. New York 
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P,;omenade 


TONEIDOT EATON TODUIOUEY DEEN 
L 


mvs 


YDON, Oct. 1.—Sir Henry Wood’s 
Promenade concerts are still the 
important features of the early 


eeason here. The week lacked novelties, 
hut several compositions were new enough 
pe be unknown to a large part of the 
very mixed audience which attend the 


“Proms.” Holst’s Ballet Music from 
“The Perfect Fool,’ Honegger’s “Horace 
Triumphant” (heard once last season) 
and Strauss’ “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” 
nlaved only once or twice before, all 
vained new admirers. 

" Mitja Nikisch, soloist for a second time 
within a few days, added to the laurels 
of his earlier performance as _ pianist. 
The young man is a genuine credit to his 
‘Jlustrious father. John Coates, Norman 
Allin, Rose Myrtil and Herbert Heyner 
were soloists of the Wagner night, this 
devoted to Acts II and III of 
Other vocalists of the week 
were Clara Butterworth, Ben Morgan, 
Doris Vane, Lauritz Melchior, Leila 
Megane, Robert Radford, Dora Labbette 
and Erie Marshall. The pianists in- 


time 
. ’ 
“Parsifal.’ 


Concerts Lead Interest in London 


NINN 


cluded William Murdoch, Arthur De 
Greef and Leff Pouishnoff. 

A Symphony for a Brass Band by 
Hubert Bath was the test piece at the 
gigantic band contest held recently in 
Crystal Palace by the 2700 musicians of 
115 bands from all parts of the British 
Isles. The composition was interesting 
as a musical curiosity and, aside from a 
lack of subtlety probably impossible to 
attain in writing for a brass band, won 
widespread admiration. The first prize 
was given the Horwich Band. Thou- 
sands of people crowded the big hall dur- 
ing the several hours of competition. 

Titta Ruffo, Marguerite Namara and 
Bratza, violinist, were the artists of the 
first Sunday afternoon concert at Albert 
Hall and were enthusiastically received. 
All three musicians were at their best. 

Skill in program arrangement marked 
the concert of Benno Moiseiwitsch at 
Queen’s Hall, where the pianist played 
to an enthusiastic audience. His follow- 
ing here has grown with each successive 
concert in a series which began late last 
spring. The concert was the last before 
his return to America. 








Schubert Concerts Open Vienna 
Season 


VIENNA, Sept. 27.—The beginning of 
a cycle of Schubert concerts by the Rosé 
String Quartet marked the opening of 
the winter season here. In addition to 
the Schubert Cycle, the excellent cham- 
ber music organization will present its 
isual series of concerts devoted to other 
lassical composers. Alfred Jerger, con- 
cert and opera singer, stepped out of 
that réle recently to act as conductor of 
the Vienna Symphony at Concert House 
Hall. Hans Levy, Swiss pianist, was 
the soloist of the evening in Gétz’ Con- 
‘erto, 

At the Opera the only news of interest 
recently was the excellent performance 
given by Marie Jeritza as Rachel in “La 
Juive.” Robert Hiitt of Berlin was a 
guest recently as Radames in “Aida.” 

Dimitri Smirnoff, Russian tenor, who 
gave several recitals here last season, 
was heard for the first time this season 
in an unusually fine program with Peter 
Sirota as accompanist. 


Goritz Depicts Californian Ranch 


Life in Opera 


_HAmBurG, Sept. 29.—Ranch life in 
California is the subject of the new opera 
by Otto Goritz, formerly of the New 
York — Metropolitan, which had its 
premiere here recently. The work is 
‘alled “At the Golden Gate,” and is a 
conventional romantic tale with local 
ior furnished by cowboys, negroes and 
ranch laborers. Rudi Rahe sang the 
role of a drunken negro called Lincoln, 
and achieved the outstanding success of 
the performance. ; Goritz received an 
ovation from the first-night audience. 





Greet Battistini on Return to Berlin 


BERLIN, Sept. 29.—An_ enthusiastic 
ception awaited the return of Mattia 
Battistini, baritone, on his appearance 
at Philharmonic Hall. His singing was, 
s usual, flawless, and his program in- 
ded only standard operatic arias, 

known and popular. 





a 


\RDIFF, Oct. 1.—Dr. Walford Davies 
the recent conference of the Library 
ation held here, urged the equip- 
f every library’s musical section 
: phonograph, records and a sound- 
. hamber. With this equipment, he 
-4ld, students would benefit by the oppor- 
nity of hearing the music which they 
€ studying in the reference libraries. 
‘'ARGATE, Sept. 30.—Maurice Dambois, 
was soloist, and Bainbridge 

on conductor, of the recent festi- 

gs gram held here. Megan Foster, 
“ »°Ung soprano of growing reputation, 
so heard in a number of English 


ra 
5». 


SSELS, Sept. 30.—Jean Gerardy, 
has been made an officer in the 
ft Leopold by King Albert. The 
was conferred in return “for the 


Gerardy brought to his country 
the war.” 


Three Conductors Share 
Honors at Munich Opera 


MUNICH, Oct. 1.—Dr. Karl Muck, Rob- 
ert Heger and Bruno Walter shared the 
recent honors in conducting here. Heger 
led the performance of “Ariadne auf 
Naxos,” in which Maria Ivogiin sang the 
role of Zerbinetta, which has come to be 
looked upon as her private property. 
Nelly Merz took the title réle and the 
veterans Erb and Luisa Miller distin- 
guished themselves. To Muck’s baton 
fell the “Tristan und Isolde” presenta- 
tion, which he conducted in the same 
splendid fashion as the earlier “Ring” 
performances which aroused such en- 
thusiasm. The outstanding performance 
was that of Berta Morena, who sang 
Isolde. Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
with Lotte Leonard, Luisa Miller, Fritz 
Krauss and Julius Gless as soloists, was 
given a stirring performance under the 
baton of Walter, who received round 
after round of rapturous applause at the 
conclusion. Walter also conducted the 
presentation of Hugo Wolf’s rarely per- 
formed “Der Corregidor.” Luisa Miller, 
Delia Reinhardt (who goes to the New 
York Metropolitan shortly), Brodersen 
and Erb, the last in the title rédle, 
formed a cast which handled the un- 
familiar piece with distinction and vocal 
skill. 

It appears that Mattia Battistini, the 
veteran Italian baritone, is a universal 
favorite in Germany. His recent recital 
here was followed by the same outbursts 
of praise as greeted his appearance in 
Berlin last winter. Likewise his recital 
was followed by arguments over the vir- 
tues of the bel canto school of singing as 
opposed to the methods which the usual 
Wagnerian singer employs. His _ pro- 
gram was confined to.well-known operatic 
arias which he invested with new glamor. 

Another singer of the same school as 
Battistini aroused enthusiasm at a recent 
recital. She was Renata Lurini, a young 
Florentine soprano, who displayed a 
voice of great freshness and volume in a 
program which ranged from Bellini to 
Puccini. 

London Strolling Players’ Orchestra 

Prepares for Forty-first Season 


LONDON, Oct. 1.—The Strolling Play- 
ers’ Amateur Orchestral Society has be- 
gun rehearsals for its forty-first season. 
This society has advanced rapidly under 
the leadership of Joseph Ivimey, and now 
holds an important position among the 
amateur orchestras of London. At its 
last concert, in Queen’s Hall, the pro- 
gram included the “Mastersinger” Over- 
ture, the “Peer Gynt” Suite, the “Ruy 
Blas” Overture, and Liszt’s “Hun- 
garian” Fantasia, with William Murdoch 
as the soloist; Robert Radford was the 
vocal soloist. The society, which was 
founded in 1882 by Norfolk Megone, 
gave its first concert in December of that 
year at the School of Dramatic Art in 
Argyll Street; but it was soon necessary 
to secure a larger hall, and later con- 
certs were given in St. Andrew’s Hall, 





Prince’s Hall, and St. James’ Hall, and 
now the society has established itself at 
Queen’s Hall. Mr. Megone was succeeded 
as conductor in 1902 by William Shake- 
speare, who held office till 1905, when Mr. 


Ivimey was appointed. The society did 
not suspend its activities during the war, 
but gave concerts for war charities and 
for the entertainment of the soldiers and 
sailors. 





Brighton Hears Adrian Beecham’s New Opera 





Beecham and Adrian 


Lady 
Opera “The Merchant of Venice 


RIGHTON, Oct. 1.—The long-awaited 
premiere of Adrian Beecham’s ope- 
ratic setting for “The Merchant of 
Venice” was given here under the most 
auspicious circumstances and gave rise 
to surprise and admiration from all pres- 
ent. The composer, who is the son of Sir 
Thomas and Lady Beecham, who have 
done so much for opera in Great Britain, 
was only fifteen years old when the score 
was completed. He is now only seven- 
teen. 
Not all of the opera is good, but it is 
an amazing production for a boy of 
fifteen. Much of the dialogue is spoken, 





Beecham, Wife 





es hae te 


Photo by Keustone View Co, 


and Son of Sir Thomas Beecham. Adrian’s 


Was Written at the Age of Fifteen 


but otherwise the piece bears all the 
marks of grand opera, with marches, 
fanfares, choruses and a really elaborate 
coloratura number written for Jessica. 
Some of Shylock’s music is especially 
fine, being full of sinister suggestion and 
power. The love scenes are also full of 
melody and charm, and the scoring, while 
sometimes immature, is surprisingly ro- 
bust and capable. 

Clarence Raybould conducted and got 
the best out of the score. Augustus 
Milner gave a fine interpretation as Shy- 
lock. Ena Reiss was Portia, Desirée El- 
linger Jessica and Gregory Stroud sang 
Rassanio. All the singers attacked their 
roles with heart and soul. 





Hails Fine Revival of 
“Otello” 


DRESDEN, Sept. 29.—Fritz Busch, the 
new general music director, added to his 
reputation by his conducting of the re- 
cent revival of “Otello” with a new 
investiture and an excellent cast, of 
which Elisa Stiinzer as Desdemona made 
the outstanding impression. The singer 
is not only gifted with a lovely voice, but 
with great beauty and dramatic gifts. 
Richard Schubert of the Hamburg Opera 
was the guest Otello, Héléne Jung was 
Emilia and Robert Burg sang Jago. 


Dresden 


MILAN, Oct. 1.—Under the baton of 
Leopoldo Mugnone, an inspiring per- 
formance of Bellini’s “Norma” was 
given recently at the Lirico. Mr. Mug- 
none conducted with consummate skill, 
bringing out the beauties of the score to 
their utmost. The members of the cast 
included: Vera Amerighi as Norma, 
Antonietta Marino as Adalgisa, Catullo 
Maestri as Pollione and Percy Costa as 
Oroveso. At the Carcano, the season 
was opened with Rossini’s “William 
Tell,” conducted by Maestra Lucon. The 
baritone, Bellantoni in the title-réle, did 
excellent work and with the tenor Cor- 
betta as Arnold and Elfrida Braggiotti 
as Mathilde, was the recipient of pro- 
longed applause. 


LONDON, Oct. 1.—Ferruccio Busoni, 
Eugene Goossens and Sergei Kousse- 
vitsky have been announced as the con- 
ductors who will take Albert Coates’ 
place with the London Symphony during 
his visit to America in mid-season to 
conduct the New York Symphony. Mr. 
3usoni will conduct a new work of his 
for the first time here. Another novelty— 
“Incidental Music to a Comedy of 
Moliére’—by Carol Czymanovsky has 
been announced for the opening concert 
of the orchestra’s season. 


Emden Acclaimed in 
Berlin ° 
BERLIN, Sept. 29.—Among the best of 
the recitals of the opening season was 
one given by Harriet van Emden, Ameri- 
can soprano, whose program ranged from 
the older classics through some very 
modern songs, all of which she sang with 
style and distinction. She had the bene- 
fit of some fine accompaniments by 
Coenraad V. Bos. The audience was en- 
thusiastic and called for many encores. 


Harriet van 


Furtwangler Succeeds Nikisch in 
Leipzig 

LEIPZIG, Sept. 30.—Wilhelm  Furt- 
Wangler’s first appearance as successor 
to Arthur Nikisch in the réle of conductor 
of the Gewandhaus Orchestra was most 
successful from every point of view. The 
program included the Reger Mozart 
Variations, the Beethoven Seventh and 
the “Mastersinger” Prelude, all of which 
Furtwangler conducted with spirit and 
authority. 


VIAREGGIO, Sept. 27.—Giacomo Puc- 
cini returned recently to his home here 
from a visit to Holland, where he went 
in search of local color for the opera 
“Turandot,” upon which he is now work- 
ing and which is founded upon one of 
the fiabe of Gozzi, which furnished the 


libretto for Prokofieff’s “Love of the 
Three Oranges.” 
LONDON, Oct. 1.—Luisa Tetrazzini 


arrived here recently from Italy for a 
series of concerts. The soprano has been 
resting most of the summer at her home 
in Milan and adding to her répertoire. 
Her most exciting adventure was an 
aeroplane flight over the crater of Mount 
Vesuvius. 

29.—Coenraad V. Bos 


an evening of 
rec ently by 


BERLIN, Sept. 
was the accompanist at 
dramatic readings given 
Ludwig Wiillner. 
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““Method”’ a Hindrance Rather Than 
Help to Singing Pupil, Says 1 Teacher 
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Gennaro Cnet Naw York 
Vocal Instructor and Coach, 
Believes That Specific Rules 
Cannot Be Employed in De- 
veloping Voices — Teacher 
Must Recognize Natural 
Quality in Voice and This 
Will Guide Him in Perfect- 
ing the Entire Range—If 
One Breathes Naturally, He 
Affirms, the Function of 
Breathing Will Take Care 
of Itself. 


pati there are almost as many meth- 
ods of teaching the art of singing 
as there are teachers, it is interesting to 
talk to one who frankly admits that he 
has no “method,” and that his point of 
focus is not limited to one particular part 
of the body. Such a one is Gennaro 
Curci, New York singing teacher and 
coach, who says he has never reduced 
his “method” to rules concrete enough to 
discuss. “Art cannot be divorced from 
science,” he says, “and the two must be 


bound together in the teaching of sing- 
ing. I believe that a specific method is 
more of a hindrance than a help.” 

Mr. Curci holds that it should be the 
ideal of the teacher, as well as his ability 
to fulfil it, to receive a beginner into his 
studio and send him out a finished artist. 
“Preparation for the grand art of sing- 
ing,” he said, “should be done from the 
very beginning. Everything should be 
done thoroughly from the first lesson. 
But as for any set ‘method,’ I must con- 
fess that I do not own one. If the teacher 
knows his business and has the co-opera- 
tion and confidence of the student, it is 
not difficult to get results. He must study 
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to recognize the born, or natural quality 
of the voice. And when he finds that 
quality, even though it may not show it- 
self in more than one tone, he has found 
the spotlight which will be his guide in 
making the entire range beautiful. He 
must know the nature of the pupil and 
the material with which he is working.” 

There should be no difficulty in the use 
of the breath, in the opinion of Mr. Curci. 
Breathe naturally, he says, and the func- 
tion of breathing will take care of itself, 
preventing rigidity, which is the deadliest 
enemy of beauty in the voice. He be- 
lieves that the student should learn to 
sing just as he talks, easily and naturally, 
since singing is nothing more than talk- 
ing with the voice. 

“The student must learn to use his in- 
strument, just as a violinist must learn 
the use of the bow and the violin. He 
must master the breath and the attack, 
which are entirely separate, just as enun- 
ciation is separate from the production 
of the voice. Each part of the mecha- 
nism must do its work, but there is no 
fast method one can employ for the rea- 
son that students are individuals, and as 
such need individual treatment. It should 
be as easy to sing sitting down as it is 
standing. There is no difference between 
high and low notes—they are all the 
same. That is why I never allow my 
students to stand in one place when they 
are singing. They must be free and easy 
in order to be able to use both voice and 
body in the expression of the song. The 
public is quick to know when a singer is 
struggling to make his effects. I also 
believe that every teacher should be able 
to sing and be able to demonstrate with 
his voice. Fortunately, I studied to be 
a pianist before I became an opera 
singer, and my ability to play the scores 
of the operas is of the greatest help to 
me in my work. It gives me the feeling 
that I am both orchestra and conductor. 

Mr. Curci returned recently from a 
three months’ trip to Italy, and is again 
active in his New York studio. He took 
with him to Italy an Italian-American 
baritone, Gaetano Vivianni, who toured 
with the Gallo forces last season. This 
singer made his début in Italy this sum- 
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“Not only has she 


great beauty, warmth and rich- 

ness, but she has mastered the 
art of song with a thorough- 

ness given to few American 


N. Y. Tribune. 
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mer as Amonasro in “Aida” under the 
baton of Mugnone at the Lyrico Theater 
in Milan, and will appear later in the 
season at La Scala. Another singer, Val- 
entina Paggi, is singing coloratura so- 
prano réles with the Bracale Opera Com- 
pany in Cuba and South America. Two 
more young artists will be ready for their 
débuts next year, when Mr. Curci will 
take them to Italy. He plans to reopen, 
in the near future, his studio in Rome, 
where he will spend half his time. 





H. Fuchs Appointed to Denton 
College of Industrial Arts 


DENTON, TEx., Oct. 9.—Henry H. 
Fuchs has been appointed director of 
the violin department in the College of 
Industrial Arts. Mr. Fuchs was for sev- 
eral years professor of harmony, coun- 
terpoint, and composition, and head of 
the violin department, in Hollins College, 
in the summer sessions of the University 
of Virginia. and before coming to this 


Henry 





college was director of music in | 
Tift College, in Georgia. He ho 
A.B. degree from the College of th 

of New York, and graduated 
Columbia University with the deg, 
Bachelor of Music. While a pupil : 

he was student assistant to Dr. Co: : Sin 
Rybner and Rossetter G. Cole. In = 
tion to his experience as a teache) 

Fuchs was for years a member of 

ing orchestras in New York, an 

occupied the post of conductor 

Columbia University Orchestra. H 

written a number of compositions 

has contributed magazine urticles 

musical press. 











































Los Angeles Teachers Reopen Stu). 





Los ANGELES, Oct. 6.—The Hirt: N° 
Dreyfus studios in the Gamut 4% ] 
Building have been reopened for the that | 
season, and teaching activities hay: 4) but t 


ready begun. Mrs. Dreyfus has als 


peared in a number of musicales, i: woes 


ing a recital at the Los Angeles County SICAL 
Club. She will be heard before the f},/ f pl 
Club and in Santa Barbara in Nove: = 
Mrs. Dreyfus will feature upon he: ri 


grams a lyric of her own set to mus 
by a former accompanist, Blanche Eber: 
Seaver. 


year 
tenor 
ee 1) 
Viafora Pupil Sings in Fort Worth hee 
Yap 4 

Fort WORTH, TEX., Oct. 7.—Ina Gill; promi 
land, soprano and pupil of Gina Viafora, frst 
was heard recently in concert in Fort Sesser 
Worth, Tex., her home city, with marked Her 
success. Miss Gilliland also sang f 
the radio from the Record’s broadcasting 
station. 











Arthur Hackett, tenor, has been « 
gaged to appear with the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston in its pe 
formance of “The Messiah” on Dec. 17 
and 18. Ethyl Hayden will sing th 
prano role. 

Hattie Sternfeld, pianist and teach 
has resumed her teaching in her St 
way Hall studio on Wednesday and Sat 
urday of each week. 





Julius William Meyer, New Yo. 
singing teacher, has removed his stud 
from Carnegie Hall to West Fifty 
seventh Street. 



























In order that Grand Opera may reach 
the greater heights of excellence 
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Recalls Me mories of Prom 


Singer, Teacher, and Conductor Reviews 
cal Life in the United States 
Summarizes Qualities of Soloists and Choirs in Ne 





inent Old-Time Singers 


Many Artists in Survey of F ifty-Three Years’ Musi- 
Famous Names of Bygone Days Figure in Reminiscences— 
w York, and Discusses Reasons for His 


View That Choral Organizations Have Not Advanced as Rapidly as Orchestras 


Nor to everyone is it given to record 
i‘ from his personal experience events 
that have taken place in fifty-three years, 
but that is my privilege, so I thought it 
would be interesting to readers of Mu- 
sicAL AMERICA if I recorded the names 
of prominent American singers I have 
known during the last half-century. 
Arriving in the United States in the 
year 1869, I secured the position as solo 
tenor at Old Trinity Church, and have 
been singing, teaching and conducting 
singing societies ever since that date. 
Beginning with sopranos, among the 
prominent singers I have met, I would 
first mention Mme. Salvotti, who pos- 
sessed the grandest voice I ever heard. 
Her name would suggest she was an 
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Italian, but she was not. She was of 
Irish descent, but changed her name in 
the proper manner, by marrying an 
Italian. She was not a great artist, but 
with her great, rich voice, her singing of 
such solos as the “Inflammatus” from 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was truly elec- 
trifying, the high C toward the end soar- 
ing above a large chorus with magnifi- 
cent effect. 

Christine Nilsson heard her sing one 
Sunday morning at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, and waited after the service to 
be introduced to the soprano whom she 
said had the grandest voice she ever 
heard. As a matter of fact, it was ex- 
actly the same kind of voice as Nilsson’s, 
only larger and more powerful, but she 
was not the artist that Nilsson was. 

Another popular soprano was Henri- 
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etta Beebe, who was soloist at the West 
Presbyterian Church for thirty years. 
She was very successful in oratorio and 
English ballads, her singing being marked 
by refinement, good diction and great ex- 
pression. Annie Borea was a soprano 
with a beautiful voice of great compass, 
being able to trill on A flat in alt. 

Probably the best concert singer this 
country has produced was Emma Thurs- 
by, with her pure, limpid tones, artistic 
singing and pleasing manners. She made 
a great success wherever she sang, and 
remained a_ great favorite probably 
longer than any other soprano. It was 
my privilege about forty years ago to be 
the tenor of a concert company under 
the management of Maurice Strakosch, 
who was also the accompanist, and a very 
good one, too. Emma Thursby was the 
prima donna, and I well remember the 
great success she made during that tour. 
The other artists were Signor Feranti, 
buffo baritone; Maud Morgan, harpist, 
and a solo pianist, whose name I have 
forgotten. With such a combination, 
splendid concerts were given, very differ- 
ent from the song recitals given of recent 
years, which were unknown in those days, 
and I have no doubt the music critics of 
New York wish they were not known 
now. 

Emma Abbot was another’ popular 
singer with a pure, bird-like voice and 
winning manners. She was the soloist 
at Dr. Chapin’s church, which was then 
on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
fifth Street. The congregation subscribed 
the money to send her abroad to study, 
where she developed a talent for opera. 
After she returned to this country, 
Mr. Lake of Lake & McCreery, furnished 
the funds to organize an English Opera 
Company, in which Emma Abbott was 
the leading soprano, and Brignoli was 
the leading tenor. 


Resembled Patti 


Lillian Blauvelt, whom I met when she 
was about eighteen, had one of the sweet- 
est voices I ever heard. It was similar 
to that of Patti, whom she resembled to 
a marked degree. She had been singing 
at church concerts since she was a young 
girl, but her first appearance as a genu- 
ine concert singer was in 1889 at Stein- 
way Hall, when she sang the solos in the 
second act of Bristow’s opera, “Rip Van 
Winkle,” the composer playing the ac- 
companiments on the piano. The soprano 
solos in the work are very trying, and 
Mr. Bristow said he never heard them 
sung as well as Lillian Blauvelt sang 
them, since Louisa Pyne of Pyne and 
Harrison’s Opera Company, who sang 
the work at its production. 

Blanche Stone-Barton had a beautiful 
voice and was a most successful concert 
singer. Charlotte Maconda, a coloratura 
soprano, had an unusual voice for that 
kind of a singer. It had warmth of color 
not generally heard in coloratura sjng- 
ers. She was a great favorite. 

Among sopranos who made a success in 
opera was Clara Louise Kellogg, per- 
haps the best opera singer of American 
birth; Marie Van Zandt, Minnie Hauk, 
Mme. Albani and Emma Juch were all 
successful opera singers. 

Among contraltos, first mention must 
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be made of Annie Louise Cary, a noble 
woman, with a noble voice. She was fine 
in opera, oratorio and concerts. One of 
her best roles in opera was Amneris in 
Verdi’s “Aida.” A finer performance of 
that part could scarcely be imagined. She 
married and left the stage all too soon, 
but she was always devoting herself to 
charity, and when she died left $50,000 
to the society giving free concerts to the 
voor at Cooper Institute. 

Emily Wynant, who was the soloist at 
St. Thomas’ Church for many years, had 
a most glorious voice, which was .very 


effective in oratorio and church music. 
Anna Drasdil, another fine contralto, 


essentially an oratorio singer, was for 
many years soloist at Grace Church. An- 
toinette Henne, though not possessing 
as great a voice as the foregoing, was a 
most finished artist and a very success- 
ful singer of a high order of music. 

Adelaide Phillips was one of the most 
successful contraltos who sang in opera, 
oratorio and concerts. Jennie Bull was 
another contralto who possessed a fine, 
rich voice, and was a fine singer in con- 
certs. Julie Wyman, mother of Loraine 
Wyman, had a lovely voice, and was a 
fine artist, whose success was in concerts. 
Antoinette Sterling, who for many years 
was soloist at Plymouth Church in Brook- 
lyn, was a great favorite. She was noted 
for her fine singing of Scotch ballads, 
as well as in oratorio. She married a 
Scotchman and went to live in London, 
where she made a great success. _ 

Popular tenors were George Simpson, 
W. B. Hill, Jacob Graaf, William Leg- 
gitt, W. H. Rieger, Christian Fritsch, 
Cecil James, Theo Toedt and George Wer- 
renrath, father of Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone. One of the finest tenors was 
Fred Harvey, who had a voice of great 
power, but sweet and of extended com- 
pass. His singing of “Cujus Animam, 
from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” was truly 
electrifying, taking the high D flat in 
the cadenza at the end, which few tenors 
ever reach. He made as great a success 
as Campanini, who was in his prime, 
when they sang at the same festival in 
Cincinnati many years ago. 


Likened to Sims Reeves 


I would place Evan Williams above 
them all, with his warm, sympathetic 
voice, and his fine conception and inter- 
pretation. His singing of the great arias 
in the oratorios, such as “Sound an 
Alarm,” “Thou Shalt Dash Them,” 
“Deeper and Deeper Still,” “Waft Her 
Angels,” and the tender “Thy Rebuke 
Hath Broken His Heart,” and “Behold 
and See”’—all these and many others he 
sang as no other tenor ever sang them 
in this country. His singing of the Prize 
Song from the “Meistersinger” was equal 
to that of any of the operatic tenors. 
When Evan Williams was at his best, his 
singing reminded me of Sims Reeves, the 
great English tenor, more than any 
singer I ever heard. 

Now we come to the basses. The great- 
est of all was Myron Whitney; in fact, 
I think he was the greatest singer this 
country has produced. I do not think 
he was fully appreciated in this coun- 
try. He was perhaps before the time 
when American singers received their full 
credit. It was generally thought that to 
be a great singer one must be a foreign- 
er, which I am glad to say has been dying 
out of late years, and American artists 
are being more appreciated, thanks in a 
great measure to Musical AMERICA’S 
editor, who has done so much to bring it 


about. 


Finest Performance of “Elijah” 

In justification of what I have said in 
regard to Mr. Whitney, let me tell you 
of an incident that occurred when he 
went to England, where he made an un- 
qualified success. He sang the part of 
Elijah in Birmingham, where the work 
was first produced, and where they have 
the finest chorus in the world, and both 
singers and public for the last seventy- 
five years have heard all the great ora- 
torio singers. One of the leading singers, 
who was also a good musician, wrote me, 
“Your friend, Mr. Whitney, gave us the 
finest performance of Elijah we have ever 
had since its production, and this is the 
universal verdict.” 

Another fine bass was Jules Lom- 
bard; he was a semi-professional singer, 
being a lawyer with political aspirations. 
He was soloist at Broadway Tabernacle 
for many years and had a voice like Plan- 
con’s. Mr. Whitney told me he consid- 
ered Lombard had the finest voice in 
America. He could sing from low A Flat 
to upper A Flat, a compass of three oc- 
taves. George Conley had a phenomenal 
voice, and sang with great expression. I 
heard him sing in Steinway Hall in 1869, 
and had he lived long enough would have 





[Continued on page 18] 
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THE DUNCAN INDIGNITY 


Pe officialdom at its worst must take the 
immediate blame for the exasperating blunder 
made in the detention of Isadora Duncan at Ellis 
Island and for the grossly high-handed mistreat- 
ment to which the celebrated dancer’s American 
manager was subjected at the hands of these 
blundering officers. But if discretionary powers 
of the lattitude exercised by immigrations inspec- 
tors in this case are to be invested in underlings, 
similar acts of humiliating officiousness inevitably 
will arise to shame the American people and their 
Government. Indeed, one wonders how many in- 
stances of similar unreason and maltreatment are 
daily occurrences in what transpires, in the name 
of a great nation, within view of the Statue of 
Liberty in New York’s harbor, passing without 
protest because the victims are friendless and 
humble strangers at our gates. 

The international prominence of Isadora Duncan 
gives thé’case its sharpest: point, but were she 
some unknown immigrant there would be scarcely 
less cause for indignation. The manner in which 
responsibility for what has happened has been 
shunted from the doors of higher authorities in 
the service, is sufficient indication that the immi- 
gration chiefs themselves recognize that their de- 
partment has overstepped the line; yet how many 
like cases will have their sanction when those 
thus unreasonably detained are persons so in- 
conspicuous that no public protest will reach offi- 
cial ears? 

Apparently, if the liner bearing the dancer and 
her young Russian husband had arrived on any 


day but Sunday there would have been a board 
of review to have acted forthwith on whatever 
charges, inferences or suspicions the underlings 
who held up the Duncan party might have seen fit 
to refer to them. But to attempt to shift the onus 
to the calendar is about the most absurd of all the 
excuses offered for the farce enacted at Ellis 
Island. Does the United States slam its gates 
shut, and lock up within them its sense of justice 
and decency, as a bank or a mercantile house does 
its securities or chattels, because it is the Sab- 
bath? Have we reached the stage of a national 
blue law against Sunday hospitality? 

Apparently no special instructions from officials 
of higher rank, dealing specifically with Isadora 
Duncan or her husband, prompted the detention. 
Taking refuge in red tape, the operatives who per- 
petrated the indignity, can explain that they were 
only carrying out general instructions such as 
they apply whenever they have reason to believe 
that an applicant for admission may be an unde- 
sirable—in Miss Duncan’s case because she is 
married to a Russian and has sojourned for some 
time in the land of the Soviets. 

Heed should be given to the lessons of this case 
by every official of the service from its chief in 
Washington, to the last subordinate on the piers 
in New York. If any one, alien or national, celeb- 
rity or refugee, is to be excluded for political, 
economic or social views, affiliations or preach- 
ments—and here is a big problem which Congress 
may have to grapple with anew in the not dis- 
tant future—there must be safeguards against 
such blunders as represented in the detaining of 
Miss Duncan, and there must be drastic redress 
for any such abuse of authority as was involved in 
the manhandling of her manager. 
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TENORS WANTED 


ie those racks where advance programs ordinarily 
are placed to attract the eyes of persons con- 
gregating about the entrances of New York’s con- 
cert halls, the Schola Cantorum has put a “help 
wanted” sign. Those who peruse the newspaper 
advertisements, divided as these are between “help 
wanted, male” and “help wanted, female,’”’ must re- 
sist the temptation to fall back on a witticism that 
probably was hoary with age at the time of the 
building of the pyramids, and merely take note that 
what the Schola wants is tenors. 

In this quiritation, Kurt Schindler’s admirable 
organization sounds an appeal that will find echo in 
virtually every American city where choral music is 
sung. Save for those Welsh, Scandinavian and 
Teutonic singing societies which are to be found in 
sundry communities, the cry is always “we want 
tenors—more tenors!” And when the home-brew 
sort of criticism is on tap, always there are allow- 
ances made for the deficiencies of a section that is 
not composed of baritones, basses, sopranos or altos. 

Why this should be may develop into a problem 
for the psycho-analysts. Or, perhaps, it is merely a 
routine job for the census officials. Our national 
statisticians seem not to have collected any data on 
the relativity of the tenor that will reveal whether 
he, as a type, is rarer in the United States than in 
European countries, or merely of a more retiring 
disposition. Some German figures have come to hand. 
Basing their report on extensive tests made in urban 
and suburban districts of Goettingen, Hagen and 
Gera, two professors of the Prussian Academy of 
Sciences recently stated that about 17 per cent of 
German men have tenor voices. Of 1061 individuals 
whose larynxes were put to trial, 188 were tenors 
and the remainder basses or baritones. 

Because of the multiplicity of German choral so- 
cieties it is scarcely to be expected that these fig- 
ures will be of any great encouragement to Mr. 
Schindler or any other American choral director in 
search of high voices to give to his tonal ensemble 
the desired equipoise and balance. For what it is 
worth, attention may be called to the recent dis- 
covery that there is one race which boasts of tenor 
voices for all its adult males. This paradise of 
high C’s is found in darkest Africa; the inhabitants 
are Hottentots. 
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PPARENTLY, New York simply must have 

double-barreled opera. Even without the Chi- 
cagoans, who have dropped Manhattan from their 
calling list, Gallo and Zuro succeeded in making 
duets of most of the celebrated arias, and the turn 
of the year will find Hartmann’s voyageurs from 
Berlin duplicating some of the Metropolitan’s 
fondest endeavors. 
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Royal Dadmun, Baritone, Passes a Leisure Hour in Hi: m: 
Library he 
Respite from activities in concert and as festival s 
ist have been afforded Royal Dadmun, baritone, t 
degree this summer. Though he devotes a considera 
part of his leisure to outdoor recreation, the artist’: 
library holds many charms for him. He has acquired 
a number of volumes that might arouse the envy 
a confirmed bibliophile. Last season Mr. Dadmun was 
heard as soloist at the New York Oratorio Society’ 
annual festival, in addition to fulfilling a taxing sched- 
ule on tour. 
Yon—Among the honors accorded Pietro A. Yor 
composer and organist, who this summer toured Ital 
was a dinner given in the gardens of the Hotel Russi 
Rome, by representative musicians of the city. 
Levitzki-St. Denis—Composition comes within 
scope of Mischa Levitzki’s accomplishments. The artis’ 
has written a waltz for Ruth St. Denis and her « 
artists, which has been incorporated into the ballet, “!! 
a Garden.” | 
Le Mans—A penchant for collecting costumes 0 m 
other centuries is attributed to Marguerite Le Mans, 
soprano. The artist has a number of authentic old 
gowns, some of which are of distinct historical interest | 
She recently made a presentation to a museum [ 
her collection. pl 
Saenger—At a recent performance of “Aida” by ‘ se 


San Carlo Opera Company in New York, Oscar Saenge’, _ 
voice teacher and coach, had the unusual experience °: 
listening to three American artists who were 4! 
time under his tutelage—Marie Rappold, Stella 
Mette and Greek Evans. 

Korngold—Under the signature of Erich Wolfgane 
Korngold a eulogy of the late Artur Nikisch appears " 
the current issue of the Art Review. The composer 
“The Dead City” recalls that when he was but fourtee! 
years old his “Schauspiel” Overture, Op. 4, was 
ducted by Nikisch from manuscript at the Le)! 
Gewandhaus. 


Hubay-Rubinstein—Among the auditors on th 
sion of Erna Rubinstein’s recent appearance as : 
with the Concertgebouw Orchestra in Amsterda 
Jené Hubay, the artist’s teacher. A curious Q 
stance was the selection on the program of the |) ¥! 
Concerto of Vieuxtemps, who in turn was 
Hubay’s masters. 

Harvard—Just prior to her recent return 
vacation abroad, Sue Harvard, soprano of the ‘etl 
politan, was féted at a recital given in the Peny' 
Church in the little town of Dowlais in South Wa 
her mother’s birthplace. She was presented 
handsome clock of blue enamel and gold, thé 
the committee in charge of the program. 

Tsianina—An appointment as soloist for lif: 
Santa Fe Fiesta in New Mexico was recently a 
Princess Tsianina, Indian mezzo-soprano, af' 
fourth appearance in that capacity recently. M1! 
nina was given this honor in an address ma 
spokesman for the Chamber of Commerce 0 
Fe and the directors of the School of Amer 
search. 

Goldman—Those who listened to the strains « 
Franko Goldman’s “In the Springtime,” as Pp 
the band under his baton on the Columbia l 
green this summer, will be interested to learn 
composition was written as the result of a was 
Goldman’s publisher spurred him to activity 
tending to doubt that he could produce a “popu 
trot. The former accepted the challenge, and 
stake. 
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By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





Dont ana Counterpoint 


Blighted: A Drab Drama 


»LACE: A cauld, cauld corner of this universe. Time: The year 2003. 
Among the Shavian Ancients, two Thwarted Temperaments are 
eonversing amid shudders, thunders and lightnings. They sob noisily 
as they recall the far-away innocent days when ultra-modernism was 


quite new, and Igor and Arnold were setting many Worthy Persons on 
their ear. 

First Wreck (pulling his ear-muffs lower as a quaint old tune by Szymanowski 
;; wafted into his pocket-radiophone)—I just can’t stand it! To think of what I 
might have been ts ; ‘ ; 

Second Ditto (in piping accents)—You did have a right pretty baritone back in 
1923, Lemuel. My voice (he trills on the word) was never much to speak of, but 
what a knack I had at synthetic tone-poems! In those days it was more simple. 
You took one Fairly Good Tune, and slashed it all up with celestas and trombones 
in Forbidden Intervals. When the noise got’ too deafening, you started all over 
again. ; 
' F. W.—Those old things was right easy to sing, Gabriel. I remember a little 
piece about the moon, sauce tartare, soul-expression and the pangs of adolescence 
that was written—mind you!—in only two keys. Fancy that to-day! Oh, I had 
Promise. But my downfall came through poverty 

S. W.—You will remember, Lemuel, that I cautioned you about applying for 
aid to those musical funds. But you, being a hot young buck of fifty, wouldn’t listen. 
No, you went straight up and submitted your name. (They both shudder at the 
memory.) 

F. W. (anguishedly, in the manner of a Jakob Wassermann heroine)——-Then, 
oh, then, things began to happen! Do you remember, Gabriel? Blood-hounds. 
They slithered, slithered—oh, how they slithered!—on my trail. Then came the 
End. (His companion weeps sympathetically.) The moving fo untain-pen writ. 
‘Twas discovered that once in a recital for the Better Babies’ Fund in a New 
Mexican hamlet I 

S. W.—Sob on my shoulder, brother. 
stifled or grow a complex 

F. W. (blubbering)—I—I had flatted on a high C. I thought my Past was 
forgotten. They dug, dug, dug it up. I could never hold up my head again. 
(After a moment of silence, he looks up inquisitively.) Gabriel, what was it they 
did to your tone-poem? 

S. W. (sadly)—Dissolved the score in a retort, and tested it for alcoholic vapors. 
I dimly remember (taps his forehead) the painful scene. They said I was a Dipso- 
maniac, and that furthermore my excessive partiality for B-naturals pointed to a 
heredity tendency to scrofula 
(Both shake their heads, and presently relapse into Contemplation.) 

* * + 


Whence Come the Ships? 


Schooner, barque and brigantine 
mun was Coming o’er the briny 

Society's Bring home divas plump and lean, 
1g sched- Tenors tall and tiny. 

Why don’t chanters take their ease 











Breathe out your troubles, lest you be 
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mgs When the season’s over? 
ee: Maybe touring’s a disease, 
: And roulades make a rover? 
thin the * * * 
he ars Y a 
Seager No Closed Season for Tenors 
alet, EAR Cantus Firmus Jr.— 
. Will you let me know what is the open season for the various branches of the 
umes of musical art? 
se Mans, Squeedunck, Pa., Oct. 34, 1922. “RIFLE.” 
ontic old * * * 
paige in EAR “Rifle” — 
seam Tenors may be shot the whole year round. Other concert singers, orchestral 
A players and conductors my be trapped or shot from Nov. 1 to May 1, inclusive. The 
by tn season for vocal teachers varies in different localities. 





ok sical America’s Question Box’ ¢ 
ougals ADVICE AND INFORMATION Ar STUDENTS, MUSICIANS, LAYMEN AND OTHERS — 


pears I ~ oO) To 


sewed bs | NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department, Musica. 
aogier | AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. Matters 











yas of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 
Leipzig musicians, cannot be considered. 
_ Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz. 
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am was Marketing Manuscripts chest voice is that part of the vocal scale 
é' all ; ; produced without any deflection of the 
“ 1 a10m Box Editor: tone into the head. 
am trying to compose song-poems, s 6 @ 
4'sO music, but do not know where to ra? | 
nd these compositions. Will you please 
end me the name of a reliable musical 
Metro- ‘rm where I can send my efforts? 
wel Monte Vista, Col., Oct. 7, 1922. 
Wales H. C. W. 
oie Ve do not know of any market for 
J-poems without music, but you might 
9mit your poems to composers who 
the sort of verse you write. With 
‘gard to completed songs, submit your 
nuscripts to publishers whose line is 
‘ of your work, just as you would do 


On Beginning Vocal Lessons 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly tell me if thirteen 
years is too young for my daughter to 
begin singing lessons? Her voice is large 
in volume and well developed in range. 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 7, 1922. 

E. M. J. 

It is not too young if you place her 
with a conscientious teacher, and watch 
her work very carefully. She should be 

‘he case of a short story. allowed to sing only the simplest music 
Sal 7 °F «OF for several years. 

The Chest Voice ; 2 4 
lestion Box Editor: 
“xactly what is meant by the term 
est voice’? 
\ugusta, Ga., Oct. 7, 1922. B. L. 
There is a difference of opinion on this 
ject, there being some doubt as to 
ether there is any result on the tone, 
resonance of the thoracic cavity. It 
it safely be stated, however, that the 


American Débuts 


Question Box Editor: 

Kindly publish dates, places and roles 
in which the following artists made their 
first American appearances: 1, Emma 
Calvé; 2, Emma Eames; 3, Lillian Nor- 
dica; 4, Geraldine Farrar; 5, Milka Ter- 
nina; 6, Frieda Hempel; 7, Mabel Gar- 


STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 


Steinway was the ideal piano. 


In many a fam- 


ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 


propriate. 


Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 











in London, 
Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Branches 
Louisville, 


Cincinnati, Dayton 
Ind. ; 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


and Columbus, Ohio; 
Charleston and Huntington, 


Ww. . and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 
world. 





rison; 8, Mary Garden; 9, Nellie Melba; 
10, Margarete Ober. 

Baltimore, Md., Oct. 7, 1922. 

me. &. FS: 

1, “Santuzza,” Metropolitan, Nov. 27, 
1893; 2, “Juliette,” Metropolitan, Dec. 14, 
1891; 3, “Marguerite,” Academy of Mu- 
sic, New York, Nov. 26, 1883; 4, “Juli- 
ette,”’ Metropolitan, Nov. 26, 1906; 5, 
“Elsa,” with Damrosch German Opera 
Company, March 4, 1896; 6, “Marguerite 
de Valois” in “The Huguenots,” Metro- 
politan, Dec, 27, 1912; 7, “Filina,” in 
“Mignon,” Boston Opera House, April 
18, 1912; 8, “Thais,” Manhattan Opera 
House, Nov. 25, 1907; 9, “Lucia,” Metro- 
politan, Dec. 4, 1893; 10, “Ortrud,” Met- 
ropolitan, Nov. 21, 1913. 

7s F 

Nietzsche’s View of ‘‘Carmen” 
Question Box Editor: . 

1. Is it true that the German philoso- 


pher Nietzsche wrote a pamphlet to 
prove that “Carmen” was a greater opera 








than Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde”? 2. 
If so, is it possible to secure a copy of 
this work? 

Little Rock, Ark., Oct. 7, 1922. 

S. F. G. 

1. Yes. 2. The original pamphlet 
and its English translation are rather 
rare, but you will probably find the arti- 
cle reprinted in a life of Neitzsche. 

> 9 9 


Sign Your Letters! 


The Question Box received last week 
an indignant letter from a correspondent 
complaining that she had sent in three 
times a list of questions and had received 
no answer. The reason for this is that 
the letter contained no address, and, fur- 
thermore, that six letters had been re- 
ceived in the same handwriting and 
signed with different names, some dated 
New York and some Philadelphia. It is 
impossible for the Question Box Editor 
to give attention to letters containing 
no addresses, or with obviously incorrect 
addresses and signatures. 
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ARRY GILBERT, pianist, organist 
and accompanist, was born in Pa- 
ducah, Ky. 


He received a High School 
education and then 
concentrated all 
his efforts upon 
music. His first 
musical studies 
were carried on at 
the College of Mu- 
sic in Cincinnati. 
Subsequently he 
went to Berlin 
where he_ studied 
at Stern’s Con- 
servatory, and one 
of his teachers 
was Hans Pfitzner, 
with whom he 
studied composi- 
tion and conduct- 
ing. He has also 
studied piano in New York with Alberto 
Jonas and Clarence Adler. 





Harry Gilbert 


Among his early engagements was one 
with David Bispham, whom he accom- 
panied for three and a half years, tour- 
ing with him throughout the United 
States, Canada, Hawaii and Australia. 
The list of his activities as accompanist 
includes appearances with Pablo Casals, 
Geraldine Farrar, Maud Powell, Evan 
Williams, Kathleen Parlow and others. 
He has also been active in Red Cross 
work and in music weeks and other 
forms of music propaganda. 

Mr. Gilbert held the post of organist 
and choir leader at the Central Presby- 
terian Church, New York, from 1910 to 
1920. Since 1920 he has held a similar 
post at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York. 

He has written choruses for male and 
for female voices; a cantata, “A Vision 
of Music”; “Marionettes,” for violin; a 
Valse de Concert, “Gabrielle,” for piano; 
songs and other works. 
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Many New York Artists Recalled in 


eminiscences of Halt a Century 
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[Continued from page 15] 


had a great career in opera, but unfor- 
tunately he was drowned in Lake Cham- 
plain shortly after he made his début. 
John Clarke of Brooklyn, a big, handsome 
fellow, whose stage name was Signor 
Broccolini, had a fine voice, and was 
fairly successful in English opera. He 
sang at Grace Church for years. George 
Sweet was another bass who sang in 
opera with the company financed by Mr. 
Thurber and conducted by Theodore 
Thomas. He gave up the stage, and took 
to teaching. 

The best baritone fifty years ago was 


TEATUUAEUDA DATE 


PT ee eee 


J. R. Thomas, who was really a bass-bari- 
tone. He composed many ballads, which 
he sang with exquisite taste, was also a 
successful oratorio singer and was a most 
successful concert singer. 


Preferred Music to Medicine 


Coming down to recent years, probably 
the finest baritone in point of voice was 
Dr. Carl E. Dufft. His voice was a very 
rich quality, similar to the great bari- 
tone Galassi of Mapleson’s Opera Com- 
pany many years ago. Had he devoted 
to the study of music and singing the 
years he gave to the study of medicine, 








ROMEO 


at the 
College of Music 
of 
Cincinnati 


Many of his former 
pupils occupy promi- 
nent positions as con- 
cert pianists and 
teachers throughout 
the United States. 
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VOICE BUILDER AND COACH 


re-opening of her studio for the 


235 W. 102d Street, New York City 
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HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 


Author of “Practical Psychology of Voice” (Schirmer) 
Pronounced by Teachers as the Best Book on Voice 
50 W. 67th St. 


Phone, Columbus 1405 











Vocal Art-Science Studio 


Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Sapte i M-. 


125 =, 37th St., New York 
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he would have been one of the greatest 
baritones of his day. He never followed 
the medical profession, giving it up as 
soon as he received his degree of M.D., 
preferring the musical profession. He 
sang at the Collegiate Church, Fifth Ave- 
nue and Twenty-ninth Street, for twenty- 
five years. 

Another good baritone was William T. 
Carleton, who died recently. He came to 
this country in 1871, and made his first 
appearance at a concert with Clara 
Louise Kellogg in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. He afterward sang in Eng- 
lish opera, and was very successful. He 
had a beautiful quality of voice, and sang 
with refinement. He has not sung in 
public for some years. He told me he 
preferred singing at private musicales, 
which was much more congenial to him 
than singing on the stage. He was not 
an American by birth, but was a natural- 
ized citizen, and, residing in this coun- 
try sO many years, was considered an 
American singer. 

Julian Walker, who passed away re- 
cently, was a fine singer with a good bass 
voice, and was a popular favorite. He 
was a whole-souled fellow, always ready 
to lend a hand to help a fellow-artist. He 
had not appeared in public for some 
years, having met with an accident which 
prevented his appearance on the stage. 

Last, but not least, we come to our 
friend David Bispham. He did not have 
a great voice, but he was a great artist. 
He was successful both in oratorio and 
in opera; in fact, everything he sang, he 
sang with his whole soul, singing with 
fine diction and great expression, and 
his execution of florid passages was won- 
derful. 

I may have omitted some who were 
worthy of mention, but it is a long time 
—fifty-three years—to remember all 
those you have known in that time. I 
have not spoken of singers of the present 
day, as they are with us now, and can 
speak, or rather sing, for themselves. 


Choral Societies Compared 


Now a few words about our choral so- 
cieties. I am sorry to say we have not 
advanced in that direction as we have 
in orchestras. Fifty years ago we had 
the Church Music Association under the 
direction of Dr. James Peck, which was 
a better body of voices and sang better 
than the Oratorio Society of New York 
has ever sung. One reason is, the best 
church singers were members of that 
chorus, which produced a fine quality of 
tone, and sang with more finish. To-day, 
if one sings in a quartet choir he con- 
siders himself above singing in chorus. 
Then, again, singers do not receive the 
same encouragement that instrumental- 
ists do. No Colonel Higginson, or 
Schwab, or Flagler has come forward to 
subscribe funds to pay chorus singers, 
as for orchestras. I think singers who 
have given their time and money to have 
their voices cultivated are just as much 
entitled to be paid as those who play in 
the orchestra. Engaging a number of 
tenors and basses to sing in the Oratorio 
Society would make such a difference to 
the general performance that I feel sure 
choral singing would be more popular 
than it is to-day. 

Some years ago when the Mendelssohn 
Chorus of Toronto sang in Carnegie Hal! 
it was a revelation to the audience. Also 
when the Philadelphia Chorus, in con- 


junction with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 


gave such a splendid performance of 
Rachmaninoff’s “The Bells,” it made one 
feel almost ashamed that our New York 
Oratorio Society, so far, had not done 
such good singing. I am glad to say I 
noticed an improvement in the matter of 
tenors and basses at the performance of 
“The Messiah” last Christmas, also at the 
concert when Rachmaninoff’s Vigil Serv- 
ice was given. The engagement of a few 
good tenor and bass voices made a great 
improvement. I have no doubt that ina 
very short time the good training and the 
traditional interpretation, which I ob- 
served in the performance of “The Mes- 
siah,” under the direction of the new con- 
ductor, Albert Stoessel, will give us an 
Oratorio Society of which New York 
will be proud, especially if he has the 


funds to engage some good tenors and 
basses for the chorus. 





WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


A Thorough Education for "the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. Y. 
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In the matter of ladies’ choruses 
have two societies whose singing is e 
to, if not better than, any in the wor! 
refer to the Rubinstein Club, under 
leadership of W. R. Chapman, and 
St. Cecilia Club, conducted by V 
Harris. In male choruses, too, w: 
not backward. The Mendelssohn 
Club, led by Nelson T. Coffin, is a rx 
sentative organization, maintaining 
reputation it made more than fifty , 
ago under the conductorship of Jos 
Mosenthal. The New York Banks’ 
Club which I had the honor of cond 
ing for thirty-four years and now uw: 
the leadership of Bruno Huhn, is a » 
second but the Mendelssohn Club has 
advantage in having among its mem 
some of the best church and concert s 
ers in New York, while the membe; 
the Banks’ Glee Club are all busi: 
men, who do not have time to give t 
cultivation of their voices, and as n 
ing guarantees success like success 
self, the best singers try to become m: 
bers of the best singing club, so the M:; 
delssohn Club has the pick of first tenor: 
so important a part in a male vo 
chorus. 

I must not forget a splendid organ 
tion which existed more than forty yea: 
ago, whose concerts were announced 
“An Evening of English Glees.” Thi; 
organization consisted of Henrietta 
Beebe, soprano; Louise Finch and Anna 
Bulkley Hills, contraltos; George Rock- 
wood, George Ellard and Arthur Wooid- 
ruff, tenors; Mr. Baird and Mr. Becket 
baritones; George Aiken, bass, who was 
also the manager, and Caryl Florio, 
companist. It was very successful fina: 
cially, and gave most enjoyable concert: 
Chickering Hall could not accommodat: 
all those who were anxious to attend. 
The ensemble work was most perfect, ani 
would compare favorably with that of th 
Chamber Music Society of which Caro 
lyn Beebe is the head, but one was voca 
and the other instrumental. Such « 
certs, I feel sure would be welcomed t 
day by those who love to hear glees, part 
songs and ballads sung by compete! 
singers. 

What I have written is not in a spi 
of antagonism to anyone but in a spirit 
of deep love for musical art, especial) 
vocal music, of which I have been 
humble exponent in this country for ov 
fifty years. 


Herma Menth Books Many Engagements 


Starting unusually early this yea 
Herma Menth, pianist, opened her f: 
season in Rochester, N. Y., where she wa 
heard at the Eastman Theater during t! 
week of Sept. 10. From there she we! 
to Canton, Ohio, for a broadcasting co! 
cert, and then visited Toledo, Ohio, wher 
she appeared at the convention of t 
Musie Merchants’ Association of that 
State, and filled three other engagement 
—one at the Exchange Club, another 
the Hotel Secor, and the third with 
Artrio-Angelus in a program with h 
own records. Miss Menth was one of t 
soloists at the Evening Mail concert a! 
the De Witt Clinton High School, New 
York, on Oct. 8. Future dates includ 
recital in Syracuse, N. Y., on Oct. 15; : 
third return engagement in Hackett 
town, N. J., on Nov. 10, and return « 
gagements in Ridgewood, N. J., on |): 
12, and in Canton, Ohio, in January. 


Schumann Heink Chooses New York 
Program 


At her New York recital at the Hip; 
drome on Oct. 15, Ernestine Schuman! 
Heink, contralto, will devote her prog! 
to songs and operatic arias. It will ! 
clude an aria from Mozart’s “Titu 
the “Waltraute” Scene from Wagner: 
“Gotterdimmerung”’; “Ich liebe dic! 
Beethoven; “Traum durch die Dl 
merung,” Strauss; “Mutter an 
Wiege,” Loewe; Schubert’s “Die 
macht”; Salter’s “Cry of Rachel,” 
Lullaby,” Carrie Jacobs Bond; “Dow 
the Forest,” Ronald, and an aria ! 
Donizetti’s “Lucrezia Borgia.” 
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Finds Greater Field Abroad for American Music 


Albert Spalding Says the Opportunities in Europe for Artists from the United States Are Con- 
stantly Growing—Study of Contemporary Italians Rouses His Admiration for Respighi, 
Pizzetti, Malipiero and Zandonai—Declares There Is Only Good Music and Bad, and 
“Modern” Music Does Not Exist—Has Composed Several New Works, Including String 


Quartet 
TLR LULU PEPE LL Hil VUTETITTOELA TUL 

! TER a season abroad, spent in tour- 
A ng the principal countries outside of 
al Europe, and a summer at Flor- 
enec, spent in working on several new 
compositions, Albert Spalding has re- 
turned to the American concert field filled 
with enthusiam for modern Italian music 
and for the measures which foreign na- 
tions are taking to encourage music. The 
violinist declares there is a greater field 
abroad for American artists and Ameri- 
can music than ever before, and that the 
field is growing constantly. 

“You may say for me,” he said, “that 
‘here is no such thing in France, Eng- 
land and Italy as discrimination against 
‘he American artists. In fact, the aspect 
ff the case seems to be quite the con- 
‘rary. The place of the American artist 
is established, and in most cases engage- 
ments seek him. Not that any European 
countries are neglecting their own art- 
ists,” he continued. “The governments 
are too much interested in advancing 
music. Even in the face of financial de- 
pression and political disorders, the prac- 
tice of subsidizing schools, orchestras and 
peras is growing there. Home talent is 
non a ground lease. 


“It seems to me that the United States 
ould profit by taking a leaf from the 


(Ce! { 


book of European governments. A little 
aid from our government would certainly 
go a long way in helping our national 
music. In England I found the interest 
in music and in national composers mak- 
‘ng a remarkable growth. In no country, 
however, did I find any trace of chau- 
vinism working to the disadvantage of 
artists of other nationalities. 

“The situation in Central Europe,” 
said Mr. Spalding, “is different, to be 
sure. I did not go into Germany or Aus- 
tria for the simple reason that there is 
no material reward there. At the rates 
of exchange no concert can possibly bring 
a return worth consideration. In Italy 
and France the fees were small when 
translated into American money, but still 
enough to make concert appearances 
worth while. As to Central Europe, it 
seems to me a good place for the artist 
to avoid if he is looking for financial 
return. The only possible value to be 
obtained from appearances in Berlin and 
Vienna lies in the experience and prestige 
to be gained.” 


New String Quartet Completed 


Mr. Spalding’s new compositions in- 
clude several for piano and violin and a 
string quartet which will be _ heard 
shortly in this country. He has become 
more and more interested in composition 
during the past few years, and expects 
in the future to spend part of each sea- 
son in writing. A discussion of the field 
of composition gave rise to an outburst 
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of indignation on the part of the violinist 
concerning the term “modern.” 

“There 1s really no such thing as ‘mod- 
ern’ music or ‘old’ music,” he said. 
“There is only good music and bad music. 
Any combination of discords, no matter 
how queer, is as old as the tonic chord. 
There is nothing new in the augmented 
seventh or diminished second. When I 
am working, I am only eager to take 
advantage of the great heritage of musi- 
cal method and tradition that has been 
left us. A great many composers of a 
certain school say, ‘We will discard the 
past and start out on new paths.’ This 
same group then chooses to follow the 
composers of yesterday, the men like 
Stravinsky and Schénberg, whose work 
is as much a part of the past as Haydn’s 
or Mozart’s. Take ‘Cosi fan Tutte,’ for 
example. You heard it in New York last 
winter. Is there any music newer than 
that? It is as much alive to-day as it 
ever was, and is just as new. Any sin- 
cerely felt creation, personally conceived 
and personally worked out, is bound to be 
new. 

“I spend all my spare time studying 
and trying to maintain an open mind,” 
continued Mr. Spalding. “You cannot 
divorce the past in any way. The pith 
and kernel of the present day narrow- 
ness is the flocking after some school of 
composers which follows the canons set 
by the music of some living composer, in 
the belief that they have found some- 
thing new. There is contemporary 
music, but there is no ‘modern’ music 
as differentiated from the old. There 
are a few great contemporary composers, 
and they are the ones who have taken 
fullest advantage of our great musical 
heritage. That is where they find real 
freedom.” 


Respighi at Work on New Opera 


During the past eighteen months the 
American violinist studied Italian con- 
temporary music, and he returns to his 
native country with a great admiration 
for Pizzetti, Malipiero, Respighi and 
Zandonai. Mr. Spalding spent a large 
portion of his life in Italy and under- 
stands the musical background there as 
well as an American musician. While 
in Milan he played at the Conservatory 
at a special concert in his honor. 

“These four composers are doing some 
fine things,” he said, “and are altering 
the opinion of the world concerning musi- 
cal Italy. Theirs are names to conjure 
with in the realm of absolute music. For 
a good many years the world looked upon 
Italian composers as specialists only in 
operatic music, which they turned out 
with a lavish hand. This new group is 
writing instrumental and _ orchestral 
music of the very highest standards. 
Respighi, I believe, will have a greater 
enduring power than the others.” 

Respighi, Mr. Spalding said, is now at 
work on a new opera which is to be 
given at La Scala this season. The sub- 
ject is a comic one, dealing with a visit 
by the Devil to earth. He becomes in- 
volved in a matrimonial adventure, and 
it is about this situation that the plot 
revolves. As yet the work has been given 
no name. The composer is also complet- 
ing a new oratorio. 

“T hope to play Respighi’s ‘Gregorian’ 
Concerto for the first time in America,” 
said Mr. Spalding, ‘‘and will also include 
him Sonata in my programs. Another 
novelty will be a new concerto by Doh- 
nanyi.” 

The violinist had a great deal to say 











Albert Spalding, Violinist and Composer, 
Who Will Re-enter the American Concert 
Field This Season after Eighteen Months 


Abroad 


concerning the difficulties which stand in 
the way of producing new concertos by 
contemporary composers. 

“The principal difficulty is largely a 
natural one,” he said. “It lies in the fact 
that it is impossible to secure enough re- 
hearsals. I am simply not willing to play 
a new concerto after a single orchestral 
rehearsal. It is impossible for the play- 
ers in the orchestra to grasp the score 
in so brief an acquaintance. With a 
classic concerto, the situation is different. 
The players are usually familiar with 
the accompaniment already. The high 
cost of rehearsals stands in the way of 
producing many a novelty and it is the 
soloists who are criticized for not playing 
more novelties. It is not their fault. 
The trouble lies with whoever it is holds 
the power in an orchestra.” 

LOUIS BROMFIELD. 


Announce Dates of McCormack’s Three 
Concerts 

The dates of the three October con- 
certs to be given by John McCormack 
are: Hippodrome, New York, Oct. 15; 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Oct. 18, 
and Symphony Hall, Boston, Oct. 25. 
Charles L. Wagner announces that the 
tenor, who is coming to America to make 
new Victor records, will be heard in these 
three concerts only. 


Moore and Kortschak to Give Sonata 
Recitals 

In addition to his appearances in re- 
cital during the season, Francis Moore, 
pianist, will be heard in a number of 
sonata recitals with Hugo Kortschak, 
violinist, the first of which will be given 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Nov. 17. 
They will also play before the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in Brook- 
lyn; at the Flora MacDonald College in 
Red Springs, N. C., and at Miss Porter’s 
School in Farmington, Conn. Other en- 
gagements for Mr. Moore include recitals 
in Charleston, S. C., and before the State 
Music Teachers’ Association in Birming- 
ham, Ala. Later in the season he will 
play in Rome, N. Y., and appear in joint 
recital with Marie Alcock in Morristown, 
N. Ps 





tific as well as social lines. 





THE MUSIC SCHOOL SETTLEMENT OF PHILADELPHIA 


Announces the opening of its Master Department, October Ist, 1922. 
The teachers in this Department are: George F. Boyle, pianist, formerly with the Peabody Conserv- 
atory of Baltimore, Md., and Frank Gittelson, violinist. 


A limited number of advanced pupils will be accepted. 
Students in this Department have the opportunity through teaching to receive training along scien- 


For terms and conditions for admission apply to the registrar of the school 
416 Queen Street, Philadelphia. 
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New Books for 
the Musician’s Shelf 


[Continued from page 5] 





Mr. Humiston has not divided the 
various phases of Strauss’ activity and 
accomplishment in the same manner, but 
he has discussed Strauss illuminatingly 
just the same. At the end of the 
brochure is a list of Richard II’s composi- 
tions, among which are several that most 
of us in America have never heard, for 
example, the Piano Sonata, Op. 5 and the 
String Quartet, Op. 2. Mr. Humis- 
ton calls the Concerto for Violin, Op. 8, 
which Mr. Huberman played for us last 
season with Dr. Strauss conducting, 
“Concerto for Violin Solo with String 
Orchestra.” That is an error. ‘The ac- 
companiment is for full orchestra, not 
for strings alone. Also, the way the 
Burlesque, “Feierlicher Einzug der 
Ritter des Johanniter-Ordens” and 
“Konigsmarsch” are listed under the or- 
chestral works, will make some readers 
think that they are their composers’ Op. 
64 with the “Alpine” Symphony, whereas 
Mr. Humiston means that they are or- 
chestral works without opus number. 

In his “Beethoven” Mr. Humiston has 
again done admirable work, bringing to 
it the enthusiasm that all true Wag- 
nerianer—and Mr. Humiston is one, 100 
per cent—have for the Master of Bonn. 
Facing page 15 is a reproduction of a 
Beethoven manuscript, with the state- 
ment “Beethoven Trio, Op. 1.” But the 
manuscript is part of a movement in F 
Major for violin, viola, ’cello and piano. 
Obviously not a trio! And, unless the 
writer is mistaken, this is not Beethoven 
Op. 1 at all, for the three trios for piano, 
violin and ’cello that comprise the mas- 
ter’s Op. 1 are in E Flat, G Major and 
C Minor, respectively. 

The “Little Biographies” are _ illus- 
trated, a picture of the composer appear- 
ing on the outside cover, and an illus- 
tration inside as well. The Strauss 
brochure contains a scene from “Salome,” 
with Mary Garden in the name part and 
Hector Dufranne as the Prophet; also 
a facsimile reproduction of a page of 
the composer’s manuscript. Additions 
to the series will be issued monthly. 
Among the names announced are Bizet, 
Brahms, Hans von Biilow, Chopin, De- 
bussy, Dvorak, Franck, Gluck (the, com- 
poser, not Alma) Grieg, Gounod, Handel, 
Haydn, Liszt, MacDowell, Mahler, Mas- 
senet, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Mozart, 
Palestrina, Puccini, Reger, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Scriabine, Sibelius, 
Smetana, Sinding, Stravinsky, Tchaikov- 
sky, Verdi, Wagner and Weber. The list 
is not to be limited to composers, for 
there are announced also, Caruso, 
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Farrar, and John McCormack. All in 
all a happy thought, this idea of “Little 
Biographies,” which, if its later issues 
are executed in as admirable a manner 
as the three here reviewed, should have 
far-reaching distribution and very dis- 
tinct success. A. W. K. 


Ute Instruments and Songs 


HE BUREAU OF AMERICAN 

ETHNOLOGY (Smithsonian Insti- 
tution) has issued its seventy-fifth bul- 
letin, entitled “Northern Ute Music,” a 
study by Frances Densmore (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office). This 
monograph is naturally very technical, 


being intended for readers interested in 
ethnological problems. Nevertheless it 
has some points of interest for the lay- 
man as well. It describes the musical 
instruments of the Utes: the morache, 
used to accompany the bear dance, and 
consisting of a stick in which notches are 
cut, a stick which is rubbed over these 
notches, and a resonator (of basketry or 
zinc) placed over a hole in the ground, 
on which the notched stick rests; the 
hand drum, used in the lame dance; the 
large drum, used in the turkey dance and 
woman’s dance; and the flageolet, “made 
of a straight section of wood which has 
been split lengthwise, the pith removed, 
and the two pieces glued together. In 
length it is about eleven inches, and in 
diameter one and one-eighth inches. It 
has a whistle mouthpiece. . . . The 
sound holes are in two groups of three 
each. - 

“The songs recorded among these peo- 
ple are chiefly those of social dances and 
of war, together with songs used in 
treating the sick. No attempt was made 
to enter on a detailed study of the sun 
dance nor of an undetermined religious 
dance, around which there was placed a 
certain degree of mystery. The writer 
was informed that the Utes did not have 
songs to insure success in hunting, and 
no songs connected with hunting were 
offered for recording.” These songs are 
carefully analyzed with reference to 
tonality, first note (its relation to key- 
note), last note (its relation to keynote 
and to compass of song), number of tones 
comprised in compass, tone material, 
accidentals, structure, intervals in up- 
ward and downward progression, part 
of measure on which song begins, meter 
of first measure, change of time, measure 
lengths, rhythm of accompanying in- 
strument, time units, and so on. They 
are compared in these respects with 
songs of other Indian tribes and of the 
Slovaks. 


Adapting for the Organ 


ERBERT F,. ELLINGFORD, in “The 
Art of Transcribing for the Organ,” 
(New York: The H. W. Gray Co.) recog- 
nizes the inadequacy, tonal and mechani- 
cal, of the organ for the artistic inter- 
pretation of modern orchestral music. 


Nevertheless he insists, rightly, that the 
older works for orchestra, chorus, string 
ensemble and so on, can be made to sound 
“as grand and as beautiful, as ennobling 
and as edifying, as the finest organ music 
ever written,” and can be brought within 
reach of those who are otherwise unable 
to hear them. The problem is, in fact, 
to make the arrangement sound as if 
the music had been written originally 
for the organ, the art of transcribing 
being that of rewriting to suit what he 
calls the politics of the new medium. He 
cites composers who, when transcribing 
works, “freely deleted notes, amplified 
passages, and relentlessly thinned out 
complex phrases which would be unin- 
telligible in the changed medium.” His 
book, therefore, discusses methods of 
adapting music to the politics of the or- 
gan; and it is a careful, thorough, well 
illustrated piece of work. ; 


Text-Book of Dancing 
LSA POHL’S “Manual of Dancing 
Steps” (New York: A. S. Barnes 
Co.) is a comprehensive, but concise, 
text-book on the theory and technique 
of dancing, in which “each step has been 


considered from four important aspects: 
definition, time, execution and purpose.” 
Miss Pohl begins with the usual ballet 
steps, such as the ciseaux, the frappe, 
the battement, etc., each of which is given 
a definition, preparation and execution 
in terms of a few primary concepts. She 
then takes up a number of characteristic 
Polish steps; the port de bras, and finally 
the social steps. A short second part is 
devoted to graded technique exercises, 
of the Russian school of dancing. 


A Book of Reference 


HE thirty-first edition of the Annu- 
aire des Artistes et de l’Enseignement 
Dramatique et Musical, recently brought 
out by the Office Général de la Musique, 


Paris, of which Auguste Bosc is director, 
is not only a piece of book-making to de- 
light the eye, but is a fund of informa- 
tion the scope of which is well-nigh in- 
credible. The work is a volume of 1359 
pages in large octavo. It is dedicated 
broadly to the interests of the theater, 
music, music halls, circuses, the dance, 
motion pictures, artists, professors, 
authors, composers, musical establish- 
ments and musical societies. Included 
are those not only of France, but also of 
French colonies, Monaco, Luxembourg, 
Belgium and Switzerland. The book 
deals with educational facilities, gives in- 
formation about prizes, competitions, 
musical foundations, military bands, val- 
uable data on authors’ rights, and diverse 
musical and dramatic associations, and 
also embraces the theaters, cinemas and 
various other halls. J. A. H. 





Mme. Charles Cahier Coming to America 


for Extensive Tour 

Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, an 
American singer who has lived for a 
number of years in Vienna and who came 
to this country last season to assist in 
the production of Mahler’s “Lied von der 
Erde,” by the Society of Friends of Music 
of New York, will return to America on 
Nov. 4 for an extended tour. She will 
appear in concert in the larger cities, and 
will be heard as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in Washington; with 
the Cincinnati Symphony under Fritz 
Reiner; with the Detroit Symphony, the 
Cleveland Orchestra, the Society of the 
Friends of Music in New York, and with 
the Cincinnati Symphony in Indianapolis. 
Mme. Cahier is at present on a tour of 
the principal cities of Europe, as soloisv 
of an orchestra under the baton of 
Willem Mengelberg, with whom she will 
probably make a number of appearances 
in this country. The contralto is under 
the management of the Ona B,. Talbot 
Fine Arts Association of Indiana, with 
headquarters in Indianapolis. 





October engagements for Marie Sun- 
delius, soprano of the Metropolitan 


Opera, include concerts in Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Worcester, Baltimore, Superior, 
Wis., Appleton, Wis., Chicago, Spring- 
field, Ohio; Washington Court House, 
Ohio; Jamestown, N. Y., and Bradford, 
Pa, 





Raymond Burt, American pianist, who 
has studied and played abroad, will make 
his début in the United States in a recital 
in the New York Town Hall on Oct. 23. 





John Powell, pianist, will be heard in 
an Aeolian Hall recital, New York, on the 
afternoon of Oct. 22. 


LEXINGTON HEARS SIN Gkgp 





Haydn Parry Thomas in Recital-— ward 
of State Federation Meets 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Oct. 7—Haydn °,,, 
Thomas, head of the voice departm 1 ,¢ 
the Lexington College of Music, ¢ 
artistic song recital on Sept. 29, 
auditorium of the College. Mr. T 
who possesses a bass voice of fine 
was heard to advantage in num} 
Massenet, Debussy, Poldowski, Bb 
and Schubert, and was particularly, 
tive in the “Pilgrim Song,” by Tch 
sky, and “Within this Sacred Dw: 
from “The Magic Flute,” by Mozart 
Many charming encores were giver. [¢. 
land Snoddy’s accompanists added mate. 
rially to the success of the program. \\, 
Thomas was soloist at Christ Cure} 
Cathedral on Sept. 24. Anna Ch 
Goff, head of the Lexington Col); 
Music, entertained with a recept: 
the college in honor of Mr. Thon 
Sept. 18. 

A board meeting of the Kentucky Stat 
Federation of Music Clubs was he\d 
Sept. 29. 
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in Bovton Studiov 


— 
Boston, Oct. 7. 


Teaching in Boston will continue until 
mid-July, 1923, there having been a 
wing tendency in recent years to con- 
teaching until well into summer, 
+h a correspondingly delayed date for 
studio opening. 

' The People’s Choral Union will open 
-wenty-sixth season on Sunday, Oct. 
15, with registration and a first rehearsal 
»» Jordan Hall, after a few seasons at 
-he old Tech building on Boylston Street. 
Pehearsals will be held every Sunday, 
hevinning Oct. 15, from 4 to 6 o’clock. 
Newton Swift, teacher of piano, re- 
sumed his classes in the Pierce building 
on Oct. 2, after six weeks’ sojourn in 
Europe. He opened his New York studio 
on Sept. 26, and will divide his time, as 
heretofore, between the two cities. 

Helen Hopekirk, pianist and teacher, 
has resumed her classes in her Brookline 
studio. 

Marie Nichols, teacher of violin, has 
opened her studio after a prolonged rest. 
Hope Wright, one of her pupils, has re- 
sumed lessons after a Chautauqua tour of 
five months’ duration. Miss Nichols, as 
formerly, will have charge of the violin 
classes at Bradford and Abbott Acad- 
emiles. 

Charles Repper, pianist and composer, 
has opened his Trinity Court studio, 
where he will specialize in piano theory 
and harmony. 

William Ellis Weston, pianist and 
coach, left Saturday for a two-week en- 
vagement in Montreal, Canada. He will 
have charge of the musical program of 
the mission being conducted at the 
Church of the Messiah under the direc- 
tion of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Dr. William L. Sullivan, late of the All 
Saints’ Church, New York, is in charge 
of the mission. 
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David Mannes 
Music School 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


Course in Interpretation 


Students and Teachers, not members of the school, may enroll as listeners and 
1 few places in the Players Group are also open to those having requisite artistic 
qualification 


MLLE. BERTHE BERT 


Assistant to M. Cortot 


Will teach exclusively at the school 


Georges Longy, head of the Longy 
School, returned from France last week 
in time for the opening of the school, 
which enters upon its eighth year with a 
satisfactory enrolment. Mr. Longy spent 
the summer on his farm in Abbeville. 
Upon invitation of Henri Rabaud, direc- 
tor of the Paris Conservatoire, he acted 
as judge at its elosing competitive exam- 
inations. Mr. Longy, who is first oboe- 
player in the Boston Symphony, and con- 
ductor of the MacDowell Ciub orchestra 
and chorus, has brought back from 
France several novelties which will be 
heard by the Club and its patrons in the 
coming season. W. J. PARKER. 





Winner of Fontainebleau Organ Prize 
Returns to New Castle Post 


NEW CASTLE, PA., Oct. 9.—Julian R. 
Williams, organist of Trinity Episcopal 
Church and teacher of piano and organ 
at Westminster College in New Wilming- 
ton, has returned from a three-months’ 
stay in France and England. He was a 
student at the Fontainebleau School, 
where he was awarded first prize in or- 
gan. He studied piano under Philipp and 
organ with Henri Libert and Widor. Mr. 
Williams, who is a Canadian by birth, 
studied with Dr. Francis Hemington and 
Dr. Peter Christian Lutken of Chicago 
and Harvey B. Gaul of Pittsburgh. He 
has been a member of the Westminster 
faculty since 1918. 





Gloria Trumpeters Play in Gloversville, 
New York 

GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., Oct. 7.—The 
Gloria Trumpeters played at the First 
3aptist Church on Oct. 5 and 6 on the 
secasion of the State Convention of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
The quartet is composed of Kathryn 
Williams, Louise Gura, Cora Roberts and 
Mabel Coapman. Mrs. Williams, who 
plays solo trumpet, is the wife of Ernest 
S. Williams. first trumpet with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 
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CORTOT 


Telephone, Rhinelander 0010 

















VICTOR 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


RESUMED BY 


Studio: 260 West 71st Street, New York City 
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BOSTON WELCOMES 
SAN FRANCISCANS 


Chamber Music Society Heard 
in Quartets and a Beach 
Quintet 


By Henry Levine 

Boston, Oct. 9.—The Boston concert 
season was ushered in by the Chamber 
Music Society of San Francisco, which 
made its first appearance in Boston at 
Jordan Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
Oct. 7. The organization consists of 
Louis Persinger, first violin; Louis Ford, 
second violin; Nathan Firestone, viola; 
Walter Ferner, ’cello, and Elias Hecht, 
flute. Two quartets for strings, one by 
Beethoven in F and the other by Ravel 
in F, and a Theme and Variations for 
flute and string quartet by Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach made up the program. 

The concert was an engrossing one, 
both in musical content and in ensemble 
performance. Mrs. Beach’s composition 
is based on a Slavic theme which is de- 
veloped with great dexterity in the 
handling of the various instrumental 
voices. The mood is Slavic in its melan- 
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Telephone 
Columbus 0180 
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Alice Nielsen + Georges Baklanoff + Lydia Lypkovska 


announces the opening of his new vocal 
Studios at No. 132 West 74th Street, New 


choly and morbidity. The playing of the 
society was unusually gratifying in its 
warmth, transparency, artistic restraint 
and sense of proportion. 

Equally lucid was the performance of 
the Ravel Quartet in F Major, in which 
the four string players displayed their 
excellence in balanced and euphonious 
ensemble. 





Helena Pianist Heard to Advantage in 
Two Concerts 

HELENA, ARK., Oct. 7.—Mary Lillian 
Merrifield, pianist, was heard in a recital 
sponsored by the music committee of the 
Twentieth Century Club, in the club 
rooms on Sept. 25. Miss Merrifield dis- 
closed a brilliant style and a commend- 
able grasp of the contents of varied com- 
positions. Her program included a 
Tchaikovsky Concerto, with Mrs. Richard 
T. Doughtie at the second piano, a num- 
ver which she played again as soloist 
with the Chicago Theater Orchestra 
under Nathaniel Finston on Oct. 1. The 
music committee of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club is headed by G. L. Davidson, 
chairman, who is assisted by Mrs. E. 
Dudley and Mrs. I. A. Mertz. 





New Orchestra for Akron, Ohio 
AKRON, OHIO, Oct. 9.—A Symphony 
Orchestra for Akron has been organized 
under the direction of Gregory Zwinitzky. 
Rehearsals are to begin on Oct. 16. 
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DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


teacher of International artists, such as 


For terms and appointment 
apply 


GEORGE E. PATTEN 


Secretary 
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American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


Founded 1884 


Recognized leading institution for 
dramatic training in America 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


For catalog and information, apply to 


THE SECRETARY, 300 CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK 


























|| 122 East 37th Street 


] "Phone Vanderbilt 7758 
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MME. CORINNE 


RIDER-KELSEY 


SOPRANO 


| Announces the re-opening of her studios for the season. 
| Arrangements for auditions by appointment only. 





New York City 

















MAESTRO 
ENRICO 
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Singing Teacher of the Royal Musical Lyceum of Santa Cecilia of Rome (Italy), who was 


GIGLI 


THE GREAT POPULAR TENOR OF TFHE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


will arrive in New York on October Ist, and will open a Singing School for voice place- 
ment, artistic roles, for solfeggio, piano and training of all the scores of the most famous 


the only instructor of 


operas. 








—— ~~ 








Maestro Rosati will be assisted by 


MAESTRO EMILIO A. ROXAS 


Appointment by mail only. Address Emilio A. Roxas, Studio 21 West 58th St., New York City 
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Panorama of the Week's Events in Musical Chicago 


STEED A HRM 


RETURN OF POLACCO 
STARTS OPERA WORK 


Director Confirms Reports of 
Works to Be Given—Drop 
“Hansel und Gretel” 


CHICAGO, Oct. 7.—With the return to 
Chicago of Giorgio Polacco, musical di- 
rector of the Civic Opera Association 
and first conductor of Italian opera, 
work in preparation for the coming sea- 
son was speeded up, and the Auditorium 
Theater is humming with activity. 

Mr. Polacco made the definite an- 
nouncement of three novelties and five 
revivals to be given by the Chicago Civic 
Opera Association, confirming the un- 
official announcements already printed 
in MUSICAL AMERICA. The novelties are 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s fairy opera, ‘The 
Snow Maiden”; Verdi’s “La Forza del 
Destino,” and Halévy’s “La Juive.” 


The five revivals scheduled’ are 
Humperdinck’s “Ké6nigskinder,” Gior- 
dano’s “Andrea Chenier,” Flotow’s 


“Martha,” and Wagner’s “Parsifal’” and 
“Die Walkiire.” The contemplated re- 
vival of Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel” has been abandoned, and 
Humperdinck will be represented in the 
répertoire by one opera only. The bal- 
ance of the répertoire will be chosen 
from the standard works of last season. 
Thirty operas in all will be mounted. 

The decision as to the opening opera 
has not yet been definitely made. Sev- 
eral works are under consideration. It 
is even rumored that the traditions of 
several seasons ago will be revived, and 
“Aida” given. 

Only a few vacancies were to be filled 
this year in the opera orchestra, and 
these places were supplied from among 
many applicants on the basis of com- 
petitive examinations. The personnel 
will be nearly the same as last year. 
The seventy men who compose the or- 
chestra are under Joseph Raffaelli, who 
has held this post here for eleven years, 
and was with the Metropolitan and Man- 
hattan companies before that time. 

Rehearsals for “Parsifal” are pro- 
ceeding under the direction of Isaac Van 
Grove, assistant conductor, and many of 
the new singers are being coached in 
their réles by Frank St. Leger, also as- 
sistant conductor. The chorus is at work 
on the operas scheduled for the first 
three weeks. The season will open on 
Nov. 13. 

Richard Hageman, associate musical 
director and first conductor of French 
opera, is still in Europe. 

CHARLES QUINT. 





Three Artists in Aryan Grotto Concert 


CHICAGO, Oct. 7.—Frank Grego, Greek 
tenor, Aldo del Missier, violinist, and 
Blanche Boutet, contralto, gave a concert 
at Aryan Grotto on Sunday evening. Mr. 
Grego sang “Caro Mio Ben,” by Gior- 
dani, an aria from Bellini’s opera “Son- 
nambula,” “Tormento,” by Tosti, “I Hear 


You Calling Me,” by Marshall, “The 
Night Wind,” by Ball. and “Pour un 
Baiser,” by Tosti. Mr. Del Missier 


played the Bruch Concerto in G Minor, 
and a group of smaller pieces by Wie- 
niawski. D’Ambrosio, Kreisler, and Sara- 
sate. Miss Boutet sang “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and 
Delilah,” and “Stride la Vampa.” from 
“Trovatore.” Mr. Grego and Miss 
Boutet also sang a duet from this opera. 


Member of Chicago String Quartet 


Marries 
CHICAGO, Oct. 7.—Carl Albin Fass- 
hauer, second violin in the Chicago 
String Quartet, and Lydia _ Felber, 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Herman Fel- 
ber, and sister of Herman Felber, Jr., 
first violin of the Quartet, were married 
on Saturday evening at the home of the 
bride’s parents. Her father, Herman 
Felber, Sr., is a ’cellist of the Chicage 
Symphony of many years’ standing. 


Singers and Instrumentalists in 
Jewish Services 

CHICAGO, Oct. 7.—Joseph A. Schwicke- 
rath, musical director of the Jewish holi- 
day services in Medinah Temple on Sun- 
day evening, engaged many singers and 
instrumentalists for this occasion. Hugh 
Porter, organist, was assisted by a string 
quintet and flautist from the Little Sym- 
vhony, with Mary Ludwig as harpist; 


Many 


and the singers included Ingrid Arnesen, 
Mabel Markel, Alice Phillip, Mary Mc- 
Allister-Knapp, Grace Cranston, Belle 
Lowney, Georgia Brage, Norma Bodenis 
and Selma Gogg, sopranos; Mary Eliza- 
beth Ashley, Kathleen Ryan, Ava Whit- 
Jow, Olive V. Kurth, Clara Ady and Mary 
Welch, contraltos; Eugene Dressler, 
Floyd Jones, Jacques Amado, Raymond 
Borroff, George ranston, Elmer Todd 
and James Haupt, tenors; G. Magnus 
Schutz, Stuart Barker, George Smith, 
Mark Love, Clayton C. Quast, G. B. Lane 
and William Phillips, basses. 


In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, Oct. 7. 











CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Harold B. Maryott, of the faculty of 
this College, has been elected president 
of the Choir Directors’ Guild of America. 

Felix Borowski, president, gave a lec- 
ture on musical history on Saturday 
morning, the first of a series to be given 
on this subject during the school term. 

Clarence Eddy gave an organ recital 
in Quincy College Chapel, Quincy, III., 
on Sunday. 

The students in the piano, violin, ’cello 
and vocal departments were presented in 
concert in Steinway Hall on Saturday 
evening. 

Alline Stosberg, student of Edoardo 
Sacerdote, was soloist at the Hotel Win- 
dermere musicale on Sunday evening. 
She was assisted by Adelaide Anderson, 
pianist, student of Edward Collins. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


One feature of E. Warren K. Howe’s 
class will be a course in vocal analysis. 
The class is designed to give the prospec- 
tive teacher a working knowledge of in- 
dividual characteristics of pupils. 

Adolf Weidig, composer, and Silvio 
Scionti, pianist, appeared in recital at 
the Woman’s Club at Hinsdale, IIll., on 
Oct. 3. 

Miriam Zimmerman of the 1922 class 
has been engaged as head of the piano 
department at Culver Conservatory, Can- 


ton, Mo. Alice Jefferson of the same 
class will be head of the piano depart- 
ment at Decatur Musical University, 


Tiffin, Ohio. Virginia Carley will be en- 
gaged in a similar capacity at the Wom- 
an’s College, Millersburg, Ky. 

BUSH CONSERVATORY 


The Orchestra Training School, Rich- 
ard Czerwonky conductor, has begun its 
rehearsals for the season. Four concerts 
will be given in Orchestra Hall. The 
faculty of the Orchestral School includes 
the following outside the regular Con- 
servatory faculty: Arthur Kitti and 
Ralph Dye, flute; J. P. Burns, Elmo 
Roesler and John Carney, clarinet; Al- 
bert Kaehler, trumpet; W. B. Hoxie, 
oboe; Theodore Stass, French horn, and 
Gerry Vogt, trombone. Rehearsals are 
held on Tuesday and Friday mornings of 


each week. 

Lester Luther, stage director of the 
Chicago Chamber Opera Company, be- 
gan a class in dramatic art on Wednes- 
day evening. 

Bernard Schweitzer, pupil of Boza 
Oumiroff, baritone, has been engaged 2s 
tenor soloist at the Holy Name Cathe- 
dral. He will also have charge of the 
boys’ choir. 

GLENN DILLARD DUNN SCHOOL 


Sophia Swanstrom Young, dramatic 
interpreter, and W. Ward Wright, pi- 
anist of the faculty, gave a reading of 
Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” with musical 
setting by Richard Strauss, on Tuesday 
evening. 


Marie Sidenius Zendt Deew Concert 
Series 


CHICAGO, Oct. 7.—Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, soprano, opened the series of twi- 
tight musicales at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel on Sunday afternoon. Mrs. Zendt 
sang “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” by 
Bishop; Chansonette, by Clarke; “On 
‘Nings of Song,” by Mendelssohn; “Just 
Been Wondering,” by Canning; “Nor- 
wegian Echo Song,” and a Swedish folk- 
song, adding many extras at the end of 


her program. Beulah Taylor Porter 
played her accompaniments. 
CHICAGO, Oct. 7.—Robert Metzler, 


pianist, gave a concert at Dania Hall on 
Sept. 29, playing compositions by Bach, 
Schumann, Chopin, Ravel, Sowerby, 
Scott, and Saint-Saéns. 


Americans Should Seek 


Fame by Composing for 
‘Cello, Is Gons’ Advice 
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Jaroslav Gons, "Cellist 


CHICAGO, Oct. 9.—There is a wonder- 
ful field for American composers if they 
would turn their attention to the writing 
of music for the ’cello, says Jaroslav 
Gons, Russian ’cellist. He affirms that 
there is such a dearth of good contem- 
porary works for this instrument that a 
worth-while concerto would be played by 
’cellists all over the earth. 

“No great ’cello music has been writ- 
ten for more than twenty years,” says 
Mr. Gons. “Perhaps the best of the con- 
certos for this instrument is that by 
Dvorak. It was edited by Simrock in 
1896. Four years later appeared the 
concerto by D’Albert. Since then there 
has not been a ’cello concerto that is 
worth preserving. The Dvorak Concerto 
is a gem in the literature of music; and 
Saint-Saéns, in his earlier concerto, gave 
the solo instrument full opportunity, but 
in his old age he wrote another concerto 
which is not played very often, as it is 
not an inspired work. 

“Henry Hadley and Erno Dohnanyi 
have both written excellent concert-pieces 
for the ’cello, and these could be made 
into real concertos if the composers 
would only care to change them. The 
old compositions are still good, but they 
are old-fashioned, and the public wants 
modern music; but it does not care to 
hear a ’cellist play on uninspired works. 

“Plenty of material is being turned 
out for ’cellists by the young Viennese 
and other European composers, but they 
have forgotten or discarded sound musi- 
cal theories. They are continually look- 
ing for new effects, and trying to evolve 
something new without regard for funda- 
mental principles, and the solo instru- 
ment is lost sight of. They seem to have 
gone crazy on strange rhythms, bizarre 
cadences, new chords, and there is noth- 
ing that will live in their output.” 

Mr. Gons, who was appointed to the 
teaching faculty of the Chicago Musical 
College this season, was for a number of 
years solo ’cellist with the Vienna Sym- 
phony, and later became principal pro- 
fessor of the ’cello at the Imperial Rus- 
sian Conservatory at Kharkoff, remain- 
ing with this instit-tion for five years. 
Mr. Gons gave three recitals in Chicago 
last season. 
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Students Enrolled from Every | rt 4 
the United States, and fro, 
Distant Countries 


CuHIcaGo, Oct. 7.—In the pres. : 
son of the Chicago Musical Co) og. . 
greatly increased number of ident 
concerts will be given in the reci:»| },) 
f the Steinway Hall and the Z cgf,); 
Theater. 

Tne faculty has many new mr hey: 
In the vocal department Dr. Feéry [y),) 
comes from New York, and Olga (ai; 
and Alvene Resseguie are also adiitigns 
to this department. Elsie Barge, (apo. 
lyn Schuyler and Manfred Gotthe!f hay. 
been added to the piano departmen: 
Alexander Lehmann, Guy Hartle ang 
Elsa Kanne are newcomers in the violip 
department. Jaroslav Gons has joined 
the ’cello department. Howard Newnij). 
ler will instruct in organ playing, ang 
Nellie Moench will be assistant to Hay. 
old B. Maryott in the public schoo! mug; 
department. For the department of 
dancing, Lora Shadurskaya, former| 
of the Imperial Dancing School of Mos. 
cow, has been engaged. 

Edoardo Sacerdote has planned some 
interesting productions in his opera 
school, and a number of ballet prese 
tations will be made under Miss Sha- 
durskaya’s supervision. 

The Chicago Musical College has : 
its credit a long roster of students wh 
have achieved success in teaching, con 
cert work, opera, orchestra, the theater 
and in public school teaching. The 
dents enrolled this season come fro: 
every part of America, from Canada, 
Mexico, Europe, and the Orient. 





Choir Directors’ Guild Elects Officers 


CHICAGO, Oct. 7.—At the first meeti: 
and dinner of the Choir Directors’ Guild 
of America, at the Auditorium Hote! } 
Monday evening, D. A. Clippinger was 
the guest and speaker of the eve ning r, | 
subject being “The Choir-Loft.” Bu 
council confirmed the election of officers 
for the season, as follows: Harold B 
Maryott, president; W. F. hanes, | 
president; Estelle Pershing, secretar) 
and F. D. Bunnell, treasurer. The f 
lowing chairmen of committees have als 
been elected: Henry T. FitzSimons, pl 
gram; Dr. J. C. MacLean, publicit; 
Richard B. DeYoung, membership; 7 
ing Gingrich, anthem; George S. Sch 
advisory, and Glenwood Preble, nom 
nating. 





Lois Russell Wins Bolm Scholarship 


CHICAGO, Oct. 7.—Lois Russell, daugh- 
ter of Dr. S. J. Russell, has won | 
scholarship offered by Adolph Bo'm, 
director of ballet for the ye oooh Civi 
Opera, and thereby gains a place in th 
opera ballet for the coming season Y 
Russell was discovered by Anna Lu 
milla, leading dancer of the opera 

pany, who introduced her to Mr. Bo! 


—— 
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World’s Famous Tenor 
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DWIGHT EDRUS COOK | 
DRAMATIC TENOR | 


1625 Kimball Hall Chicago 
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HAYDN OWENS 


Pianist — Accompaniat 
Conductor—Vocal Coac 


| 
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| 
1227 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, AGO | 








L. SHADURSKAYA 
RUSSIAN PRIMA—BALLERINA 


Chicago Musical College, 624 Michigan Bou 
Studio 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 








STUART BARKER 


BARITONE—VOICE BUILDER | 
Glenn Dillard Gunn School 
1254 Lake Shore Drive—Superior 9442 casi 











Management, Harrison & Harshbarger, 
1717 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
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Della Samoloff Chosen 
for Eight Weeks’ Tour 


with Creatore’ s Band 





Della Samoloff, Soprano 


Della Samoloff, dramatic soprano, re- 
cently concluded an eight weeks’ engage- 
ment as soloist with the Creatore Con- 
cert Band in Canada and the United 
States. Miss Samoloff, who is only nine- 
teen years old, was chosen by Creatore 
in competition with many professional 
singers, and was warmly acclaimed on 
the tour. She will be heard on a pro- 
cram at the Erasmus High School, 
Brooklyn, on Oct. 27. Miss Samoloff is 
a pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt. 














EVERY PHASE 
of 
VOCAL ART 


DUDLEY 


BUCK 
STUDIOS 


HE opening of the 
new Dudley Buck 
Studios offers students 
the opportunity to pur- 


$$ 





sue courses in voice 
placement, interpreta- 
tion, repertoire (Con- 


cert, Church and Op- 
eratic), diction and lan- 
guages under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. 


Buck. 





Associates 
MRS. ELLA GOOD 
MAURICE LA FARGE 
ELSIE T. COWEN 
FRANK E. FORBES 








Correspondence Invited 
471 West End Avenue 
| New York 
! Schuyler 6870 
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PLAN SIX OPERAS FOR CINCINNATI 


Dippel Announces Names of 
Four to Begin in 
November 
By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 7.—The Cincinnati 
section of the United States Grand Opera 
Company met on Oct. 2 at the Hotel Sin- 
ton and listened to the report of Frank 
Peters, chairman of the finance commit- 
tee. The following dates and operas 


have already been chosen: Dec. 2, 
“Walkire”; Dec. 30, “Tristan und 
Isolde”; Jan. 25, “Marriage of Figaro”; 


Feb. 24, “The Bartered Bride.” The 
others have not yet been decided upon. 
The club decided that there be but six 
operas given this season, and that before 


each opera a lecturer be secured to ex- 
plain the work. 

Frank Van der Stucken, who is to 
conduct the Jubilee May Festival next 
year, has arrived in this city, and is busy 
rehearsing the chorus numbers. 

A throng estimated at 40,000 persons 
attended the annual community singing 
and music festival on Sunday, Sept. 30, 
in Eden Park. A program chosen from 
works of Weber, Mozart, Strauss and 
Wagner was given by the ‘Summer Sym- 
phony under the leadership of Walter 
Heermann. Solos were sung by Daniel 
Bedoe. A mixed chorus of Conservatory 
students, the Chamber of Commerce Glee 
Club and the University Glee Club as- 
sisted. The singing under Curtis Wil- 
liams, when nearly all of those present 
joined in, was very inspiring. 





CLEVELAND MUSEUM WEEK 





institute Awards Forty-five Scholarships 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 7.—Art Museum 
Week was observed during the past week 
by the Cleveland Museum. of Art, which 
was open all day and every evening free 
of charge to the public. Two informal 
organ recitals were given daily on the 
museum organ by Douglas Moore, cur- 
ator of music, and his assistant, Arthur 
Quimby. 

As a result of the special exaniinations 
held by the Cleveland Institute of Music 
forty-five scholarships have been awarded 
to students of the piano, violin and voice. 
The examinations revealed a surprising 
amount of musical talent, especially 
among the most youthful competitors. 
The judges, comprising the faculty and 
the musical director, Ernest Bloch, 
awarded twenty-six scholarships in piano, 
ten in voice and _ nine in_ violin. 
Giulio Silva, vocal teacher, is soon 
to begin his season’s work at the Cleve- 
land Institute, coming here periodically 
through the courtesy of the Mannes 
School of New York. 

GRACE 


FORM BAND IN EEL PASO 


GOULDER IZANT. 


O-chestras Now Established in All the 


Junior High Schools 

EL Paso, TEx., Oct. 
large enrolment in the Sam Houston 
High School Cadet Corps, a R. O. T. C. 
band is being formed by Maybelle M. 
Shelton, head of the music departments 
in the High School and the Junior Col- 
lege. The conductor will be Frederick 
Sierveld, graduate of the Bandmasters’ 
School, Washington, D. C., and of the 
Academy of Musical Arts, New York. 
The cost of the instruments will come 
from the music fund started last year by 
Miss Shelton, with a successful perform- 
ance of “The Mikado.” 

Work in the grade schools has pro- 
gressed rapidly, and Neil Guion, super- 
visor of music, has orchestras in all the 
junior high schools and in some grade 
schools. The largest is the one at Austin 
Junior High School, with a membership 
of fifty. The instrumentation is well bal- 
anced; there are all of the strings, the 
brass, and many of the wood-wind in- 
struments. 

HoMER G. 

Greet Irish Band in Ithaca, N. Y. 

IrHacaA, N. Y., Oct. 9.—The Irish 
Band—the 110th Regiment Band of To- 
ronto, Can.—was heard for the first time 
in Ithaca at the Lyceum Theater on Oct. 
3, led by Lieut. J. Andrew Wiggins, and 
the program, consisting mostly of fa- 
miliar Irish and Scotch airs, was cor- 
dially welcomed. The band was assisted 
by Beatrice O’Leary, soprano; Jean Mc- 
Naughton, dancer, and John Treholme, 
who played bagpipe music. 


Wins Scholarship at Eastman School 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Oct. 7.—Ednah 
Richardson of this city has been awarded 
a scholarship at the Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester. Miss Richardson was 
the successful contestant among eighteen 


9.—Owing to the 


FRAN KENBERGER. 





candidates. 


YORK DEDICATES ORGAN 


Many Soloists Heard in Recitals in New 
Malta Temple 

York, Pa., Oct. 7.—Leading organists 
of the city participated in a series of 
recitals which formed part of the dedi- 
catory exercises held under the auspices 
of the Malta Temple Association at the 
opening of the new organ, installed by 
the Midmer’ Organ Company, of New 
York City, in the new Malta Temple. 
Thousands of persons heard these pro- 
grams. 

A recital was tirst given upon this 
organ by Arthur Scott Brook of New 
York, who was assisted by Harry Miller, 
a local tenor. 

Recitals were given on Tuesday eve- 
ning by the following church organists 
and choirmasters: Urban H. Hershey, 
of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church; Harold 
Jackson Bartz, First Presbyterian; Emma 
Bosshart, St. Matthew’s Reformed, and 
Charles A. Greenawalt, First Methodist 
Episcopal. They were respectively as- 
sisted by Mrs. Alva Shive Wehler, con- 
tralto; Florence Kautz, Ruth Aubitz and 
Mary Ness; and numbers were given by 
the Malta Male Chorus, Harry F. 
Andrews, conductor. Pauline Lehn fur- 
nished the organ accompaniment. 

On Thursday evening the following 
organists played: Adam H. Hamme, 
Trinity Lutheran Church; Catarine 
Gotwalt Baker, Heidelberg Reformed; 
Miriam Baumgardner’ Reeser, Grace 
Reformed; Eleanor C. Kerchner, Trinity 
Reformed Church, and Herbert G. Glat- 
felter, Jackson Theater. 

J. L. W. MCCLELLAN. 


MME. ALDA IN BINGHAMTON 


Appears with Ethel Newcomb in Rotary 
Club Concert—Irish Band Plays 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Oct. 7.—Frances 
Alda sang in Kalorah Temple on Oct. 5 
under the auspices of the Rotary Club. 
One of the numbers on her program, 
“The Singer,” written by Maxwell and 
dedicated to Mme. Alda, enabled her to 
imitate a bird and had to be repeated. 
Other numbers of her program were also 
well received. Lester Hodges was the 
singer’s accompanist. 

With Mme. Alda appeared Ethel New- 
comb, pianist, who received a generous 
share of the audience’s appreciation. 

The Irish Band, with Beatrice O’Leary, 
soprano; Jean McNaughton, dancer, and 
John Trenholme, piper, gave a concert 
in the Stone Theater on Oct. 2. The 
audience was very cordial. 

JANE MALLETTE. 


Philadelphia Gebers Announces New 
York Series 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Stokowski, conductor, will begin its New 
York series of ten Tuesday evening con- 
certs in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 17. The 
soloists include Sigrid Onegin, contralto, 
in her American début on Oct. 31; Jean 
Gerardy, ’cellist; Olga Samaroff, pianist; 


Leopold 


Georges Enesco, violinist, and Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, pianist. 
All the material in MuSICAL AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced only 


when proper credit is given 


*“‘BORIS” A NOVELTY 
FOR BALTIMOREANS 


Moussorgsky Work Most Im- 
pressive in Week of 
Russian Opera 


By Franz C. Bornschein 
BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 9.—Ejight pro- 
ductions of merit were presented by the 


Russian Grand Opera Company, Leo 
Feodoroff, director, from Oct. 2 to 7. 
The high point of interest in the 


repertory of the week was attained on 
Thursday, when Moussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godounoff” received its first local per- 
formance. The genuine feeling displayed 
by all the participants made this noble 
opera doubly impressive. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snow-Maiden,” on 
Monday evening proved very charming 
at its first local presentation, and prin- 
cipals and chorus seemed eager to give 
the nationalistic coloring present in the 
score. 

“Russalka” on Tuesday evening, a 
work of attractive melodic vein by Dar- 
gomizsky, again displayed native char- 
acteristics of style, voice production and 
interpretation. Wednesday matinée’s per- 
formance of Rubinstein’s “Demon” was 
effective in its dramatic appeal. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff was represented a second time 
in “Czar’s Bride,” which was heard on 
Wednesday evening. 

Departing from the Russian into the 
French school, the company was heard in 
Halévy’s “La Juive” on Friday evening 
before a very large audience, and gave 
evidence of its versatility. The matinée 
on Saturday was devoted to a repetition 
of “Snow-Maiden.” The last bill on 
Saturday evening was Tchaikovsky’s 
“Eugene Onegin.” 

Florence Easton, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, will give a New York 
recital in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 2. 
Frank La Forge will be at the piano. 
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GOD SAID, BEHOLD I HAVE 
GIVEN FO cc ccscseaescoes 15 cts 
By F. Leslie Calver 


in character 


12 cts. 


An Anthem majestic 
THE EARTH IS THE LORD’S.. 
By Horace Ellis 
A spirited expression of thanksgiving 
OFFER UNTO GOD THANKS- 
GIVING 


By Charles E. Wheeler 


Another number by the composer of 
several well liked anthems 


A THANKSGIVING SONG...... 50 cts. 
by J. Lamont Galbraith 


Sacred solo for medium or high voice 
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Fortune Fa- A new violin transcrip- 
vors the Violin- tion—or a new original, 
ist with Three too, for that matter— 
New Kreisler does not always mean a 
Transcriptions boon to the violinist and 

an acquisition for the 
violin répertoire. But three new tran- 
scriptions by Fritz Kreisler which have 
come to hand (Carl Fischer) offer real 
cause for congratulation to the string 
artist. Perhaps one reason why a Kreis- 
ler violin tran- 
scription has a je 
ne sais quoi, musi- 
cally, which distin- 
guishes it from 
many others, lies 
in the fact that 
though the vio- 
linistic not only 
seems to, but ac- 
tually does, receive 
supreme considera- 
tion, underlying 
this regard for the 
idiomacy of the in- 
dividual instru- 
ment we have that 
greater musicality 
which transcends the individual factor. 
In the two transcriptions from Pimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade,” for instance, 
the “Danse Orientale” and the “Chanson 
Arabe,” Mr. Kreisler—then whom none 
knows better when and where to take 
artistic liberties—gives us _ beautifully 





Fritz Kreisler 


wrought, delightfully finished violin 
solos, yet written with entire respect for 
the original Rimskyan harmonies. The 


most piquantly rhythmic and the most 
delightful lyric pages of the orchestral 
score are turned into legitimate violin 
originals and as such may be accepted as 
final; they could not be improved upon. 

In the old Irish air from Londonderry, 
however, the “Farewell to Cucullain,” 
made familiar in Percy Grainger’s set- 
ting, where the transcriber is entitled to 
a freer expression of his own personal- 
ity in his harmonization of the solo mel- 
ody, Mr. Kreisler has woven one of those 
exquisite, richly colored and diversified 
webs of piano accompaniment of which 
he is a master, one which sets off the 
lovely, haunting Keltic tune to perfec- 
tion. And here, again, we have another 
factor in the Kreisler transcription which 
makes it stand out against many others 
—the transcriber’s intimate knowledge 
and appreciation of the piano tone, its 
possibilities in connection with that of 
the violin. It is, alas, but too often that 
we find some charming string melody 
awkwardly and inappropriately set as 
regards its piano background; the tran- 
scriber, not as much at home as he should 
be with the keyboard instrument, makes 
his accompaniment heavy-footed and 
clumsy, destroying the grace and flow 
which should mark his string melody, and 
creating an effect of ponderousness or 
banality. 

A mere study of the Kreisler transcrip- 
tions would not necessarily qualify others 
to equal them, yet they are undoubtedly 
models which everyone who wishes to 
transfer music to the violin should con- 
sider. In these three numbers Fritz 
Kreisler has once more made every vio- 
linist feel that gratitude which the genu- 
ine music-lover experiences when beauty 
is revealed to him in the guise he can 
most directly and intimately appreciate. 


x * x 
A Lullaby by 
Charles 


Huerter 


“Baby Dear” (Willis 
Music Co.), by Charles 
Huerter, is a little 
cradle-song melody, hap- 
pily conceived and tricked out with the 
pleasing melodic airs and graces at which 
the composer is an adept. It is published 


Mr. Bedford 
and His Un- 
accompanied 
Songs 


Striking out into another 
new path, following the 
disappearance _ recently 
of words from the songs 
of some contemporary 
composers beginning with the Vocalise 
of a certain Russian named Rachmani- 
noff, Herbert Bedford, an English com- 
poser, gives us songs in which the accom- 
paniment has been done away with. And 
he calls them very properly “unaccom- 
panied songs.” That’s what they are! 

We have at hand five of them, “The 
Little Boy, Love”; “Meditation Among 
the Trees,” ‘Lorenzo to Jessica” (How 
Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps), “Evan- 
geline Passes” and “The Hay Sings” 
(London: Goodwin & Tabb, Ltd.). 
These are not all that he has published, 
for there are listed also settings of “Ships 
That Pass in the Night,” “The Last of 
the Leaves on the Bough,” and that 
lovely Yeats poem, “Aedh Wishes for the 
Cloths of Heaven,” so finely set some 
years ago by Clyde Van Nuys Fogei, 
who has since given up composing music 
and made a name for himself in the 
“movies” as Clyde Fillmore. 


Of course, these songs are not to be 
examined from a conventional stana- 
point. Mr. Bedford knows that he has 
done something very far from the usual, 
and he gives a set of “‘notes upon singing 
without accompaniment,” printed inside 
with each song, that will be a guide to 
singers who are ready to enter this 
unique field. He advises that the singer 
read the title of the song, the title of the 
authors, meaning composer and poet, to 
his audience and that this will take the 
place of the usual instrumental prelude 
of a song. It will also result in the audi- 
ence’s knowing who wrote the poem 
something they are not informed of these 
days, as only a very few singers in our 
land have the artistic sense to include 
the poet’s name on the printed program. 
As the business of this reading is some- 
thing new to singers, Mr. Bedford sug- 
gests that it be rehearsed as well as the 
song itself. A good point, we think. 

He says, too: “It is obvious that un- 
accompanied songs must be sung from 
memory.” And he admonishes the singer 
to over-accent slightly the first two 
phrases of the song, “so as to give the 
listener at once a clear-cut rhythmic out- 
line.” The rests between the phrases 
must be accurately observed, he warns, 
otherwise “the relation between them is 
lost and the balance of the whole de- 
stroyed. Nor are “the words of the song 
to be printed in the program.” 

The songs are engraved on a large 
sheet (11% inches by 16 inches) of heavy 
paper, almost light pasteboard, which is 
folded in three parts, the music appear- 
ing on the inside of the sheet, while on 
the other side are to be found the “notes 
upon singing without accompaniment,” 
the title page and a list of the songs in 
this form that Mr. Bedford has done. 
As one may sing a song of this kind in 
any key one chooses, the keys are indi- 
cated as follows: “Suitable key for 
sopranc—F Minor or E Minor,” etc. 

The music itself: We have been over 
the five songs listed above and have 
found each one a gem in its own way. 
Mr. Bedford has a sense of bending the 
melodic line to the poet’s word, and in 
songs of this kind, where one has no 
worries about the piano part, there being 
none, it is possible to do so with the 
greatest freedom. Here a composer may, 
indeed, have his own way, and may enjoy 
the privilege of reflecting every curve of 
the poetic line with its corresponding 
musical curve. “Evangeline Passes” is a 
setting of those familiar Longfellow 
lines: “Down the long street she passed, 
with her chaplet of beads and her mis- 
sal,” which Mr. Bedford has made most 
effective by a wordless prelude of great 
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also returns as the postlude. His set- 
ting, too, of “How Sweet the Moonlight 
Sleeps” reaches a high plane of excel- 
ience. That he can be light in feeling is 
proved by the music he has put down for 
the eighteenth century verses, “The Little 
Boy, Love,” as merry a little tune as one 
would care to know and full of charm. 
We like somewhat less “The Hay Sings,” 
2 poem of Carmen Sylva translated by 
Alma Strettel, and “Meditation Among 
the Trees,” a fine poem by Frederick 
William Harvey. 

But we do like Mr. Bedford’s idea of 
unaccompanied songs; we think he has 
hit upon a very important development, 
a development which is, in a sense, a 
turning back to the old days when folk- 
song was sung, not with the accompani- 
ments that we to-day enjoy so much find- 
ing for them, but without anything be- 
tween the singer when he addressed his 
audience. The piano part of modern 
songs is, to be sure, a very interesting 
thing; the voice part only occasionally 
matches it. But the piano part has come 
to be the thing that gets in the way when 
a new song with difficult words to enun- 
ciate is given a hearing. Only rarely in 
such cases does the audience understand 
the words as they come from the singer, 
except they are reading them in the pro- 
gram. And in that case, of course, their 
attention is drawn away from the music. 
For you cannot sit in a concert hall and 
read either the poem of a song that is 
being sung or a program annotation on 
an orchestral work that is being played 
and have your mind free for the text vo. 
the song or the music that may be in the 
orchestral work. We have all tried it, 
and we have failed. 

There will be those who cannot see the 
place of these unaccompanied songs. 
They will immediately think that singers 
will be giving whole programs of them. 
Not at all. A group of them in a regular 
recital program, from time to time, is all 
that we would wish to hear. And we 
hope that Eva Gauthier, or Greta Tor- 
pedie, both artist-singers, will do some of 
them for us. The man who attempts to 
write accompaniments to these songs of 
Mr. Bedford—and someone will be idi- 
otic enough to do that!—will be commit- 
ting an unpardonable sin against an art- 
ist who has pointed the way for a new 
and delightful manner of weddine words 


to music. A. W. K. 
* * * 


Mozart’s Sonata in F 
Sonata in (London: Joseph Wil- 
F Major, liams, Ltd.) comes to 
No. 2, in the hand in the analytical 


The Mozart 


Macpherson- edition revised, phrased 
Farlane and fingered by George 
Edition Farlane, with an analysis 


by Stewart Macpherson. 
There is nothing to be said anent the 
sonata itself: but the edition in question 
is an admirable one, and the two pages 
of analytical notes which precede its 
music give it a special studv value, since 
they are clear and to the point. 


* * * 


“Naiswara” (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) “An 
American Indian Idyll.” 
as its composer, John W. 
Metcalf, further quali- 
fies it, is a decidedly en- 
gaging Indian melody—Indian, that is, 
in the tonally agreeable and singable 
fashion of the Cadman “idealization” of 
the Indian melody idea. In other words, 
Mr. Metcalf has been successful in writ- 
ing a good song and one that should give 
general pleasure without making his 
“Red” color infusion too red. 


* * * 


An American 
Indian Idyll 
for Voice by 
John W. 
Metcalf 


A Robert “Rabbi Ben Ezra” (Los 
Browning Angeles: F. Marion Ral- 
Cantata ston), by F. Marion Ral- 
Setting by ston, is a_ setting of 
F. Marion Robert Browning’s fa- 
Ralston mous poem in the form 


of a cantata for 
women’s voices, with solo opportuni- 
ties for soprano and alto. Brown- 
ing may hardly be considered a re- 
ligious poet in the sense that Clough 
and Cowper deserved the name, yet this 
one among his poems, if not formally 
sacred, may be called semi-sacred, at any 
rate, and might well find a place on 
choral programs where a work of its 
special type might seem opportune. The 
musical setting, choruses and solos are 
smooth and grateful to the ear, the part- 
leading and balance between the solo and 
choral element sufficiently developed to 
lend interest. F. H. M. 
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 Bibbien Boult: A G 


Qve of Outstanding Figures 
1 New Day When Music of 
British Isles Has Recog- 
nition in Concerts on the 


Continent 
By D. C. PARKER 

\VE you ever watched a ship upon 

the horizon making its way toward 
the land? At first, a hardly distinguish- 
e spot in the distance, it becomes 
yy as it draws nearer to you. Then 
vou begin to see the outlines more 
-learly; you perceive varieties of color, 
you may even detect men and women 
moving about the deck. I sometimes 
think the careers of musicians are like 
that; the careers, that is to say, of those 
who have made a name while we have 
seen witnesses. You come across a man at 
a concert or an opera of whom you have 
heard little or nothing. His perform- 
ance has in it something which makes 
you determined to watch him. Or, per- 
haps, you have met his name in some 
paper. “Who is Mr. So-and-So?” you 
ask. The name you chanced upon be- 
comes more frequent in the press. The 
bscure person has emerged from his ob 
scurity. Look at the situation as it is 
five or ten years later. To admit that 
you did not know this same Mr. So-and- 
So would be to admit an unpardonable 
ignorance; that you were to all intents 
and purposes a hermit in a cave. 

Now, Adrian C. Boult is not by any 
reckoning an old man, but he has accom- 
plished much already. There is no need 
for those who follow events in the Eng- 
lish musical world to ask who he is, be- 
cause he leads an active life, and his 
name often presents itself to the eye of 
the person who scans the musical news 
items of the various papers. The day 
before yesterday, so to speak, the word, 
Boult, might not have conveyed a great 
deal. To-day it carries both weight and 
authority. In a word, its possessor, as I 
hope to show, is a man who counts. 

Of late he has been playing the part 
of a musical missionary. It would al- 
seem as though at last English 
music were being regarded with some 
sort of respect on the continent of Eu- 
rope. Time was when the performances 
of English works there were very few 
and far between. The mere _ phrase, 
“English musician,” was looked upon as 

contradiction in terms. The island 
people might be good at politics, at col- 
onizing, at sailing the seas. Singing the 
songs of mankind was not their forte. 
Quite frankly, there was, I think, some 
reason for the attitude assumed by the 
foreigner. For long England had no 
real competitor to put in the field. The 
Victorians were hopelessly outclassed. 
\gainst Wagner, and Liszt, and Brahms, 
ind Berlioz, what could England set? 
Sull:van, a musician who in his sphere 

upied a place not unlike that of the 
et laureate, put his best work — and 
ty good it is—into his comic operas, 
vhich must inevitably lose much of their 
or in non-English speaking lands. 


ales 


most 


rhe Significance of Elgar 
\ change in conditions came about 
vith the arrival of Elgar. The “Enig- 
Variations, it will be recalled, were 
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Adrian Boult, English Conductor, Who Has Achieved Suecess on the Continent as Well 
as in His Own Land 


accepted for performance by Hans Rich- 
ter, who received the score in Vienna, 
and was struck by its merits. At the 
time, Richter had not met Elgar. ‘hen, 
“The Dream of Gerontius” had the sin- 
gular honor of a performance at Dussel- 
dorf in 1901, and again at the Lower 
Rhine Festival of the following year. 
It was at this festival that Richard 
Strauss toasted Elgar and the progres- 
sive English school. Coming from so 
eminent and influential a man as Strauss, 
such an act must have done much to 
focus foreign attention upon Elgar, and, 
indirectly, modern English music gener- 
ally. It was as though the continent 
had shouted, “Hats off, gentlemen; a ge- 
nius!” Not too much to say is it that to 
Elgar must be given the credit of having 
to a large extent regained international] 
respect for British musicianship? Did 
not Bernard Shaw assert the other day 
that “The Apostles” placed’ Brit sh 
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music in the first 
two centuries of leather and prunella? 
Those few facts seem to me to open a 
new chapter in reciprocity, and in the 
wider study of English music. In any 
case, it is interesting to know that they 
are not quite isolated ones. The war, of 
course, intervened, and witnessed an in- 
evitable dislocation of affairs in the mu- 
sical world, as in other worlds. But 
now, with a return of intellectual and 
artistic exchange, it is possible for one 
nation to test the products of its neigh- 
bors. Rightly regarded, a great deal of 
good can be done by this sort of give and 
take. It is healthy for us to see what 
other people are doing; it is healthy, too, 
to make the imaginative flight and dwell 


for a while with those who are totally 
urlike ourselves. You may return con- 
vinced that what is made at home rises 


gloriously superior to the dishes of the 
far-off land. No matter. Your knowl- 
edge is increased, your view broadened. 
And you may discover a man, or a work, 
very well worth study. 


Boult’s 


For these and similar reasons, I must 
lay stress on Mr. Boult’s recent visits to 
Vienna and Barcelona. In the former 
city he conducted two concerts. The pro- 
gram of the first included Elgar’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, and four movements 
from Gustav Holst’s suite, “The Plan- 
ets.” At the second, he brought forward 
the Prelude to the third act of Dame 
Ethel Smyth’s opera, “The Wreckers”: 
Arthur Bliss’ “‘Melée Fantasque,” and 
Rhapsody for two voices and orchestra; 
also Arnold Bax’s symphonic poem, “‘No- 
vember Woods.” Mr. Boult tells me that 
the reception given to these examples of 
modern English art was highly 
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Music 


Conductor’s Recent. Visits to 
Vienna and Barcelona 
Prove Fruitful—His Work 
in Popularizing Good Music 
at the ““Mile End” Concerts 


factory. The symphony 
impression and was much thought of 
even by the older people. The Schén- 
berg followers were thrilled by “The 
Planets.” In Barcelona, he added, by a 
program under Casals’ baton, the ballet 
from Holst’s opera, “The Perfect Fool,” 
and the first “English Idyll” of Butter- 
worth. Here, as in Vienna, the recep- 
tion was, as the conductor himself says, 
“extremely cordial.” 

From what I have said it must not be 
supposed that my subject is not known, 
or does not accomplish much, nearer 
home. Not many Americans who “do” 
the sights of London, St. Paul’s, West- 
minster Abbey, the National Gallery, the 
Tower, and so on, are, I wager, familiar 
with the Mile End Road. There are 
many Londoners who know it no better, 
for that matter. Here, at the People’s 
Palace, Mr. Boult some months ago di- 
rected a series of orchestral concerts 
“for the people.” The scheme was 
launched at the right moment in so far 
as many had been agitating for more 
decentralization; and, at a time when 
community singing, and the festival 
movement (here, at least) are engaging 
much attention, it was sure to assume 
some significance. 


The Work of the Conductor 


made a good 


Mr. Boult ranks as one of the out- 
standing British conductors. He has, of 
course, devoted much time to a study of 
that branch of his art with which he is 
primarily concerned. At present he 
holds a conducting class at the Royal 
College of Music, London. How experi- 
enced he is, and how alive to things that 
really matter, a small brochure from his 
pen issued not very long ago makes per- 
fectly clear. Designed for his class, the 
work deals with the technique of con- 


ducting. This slight, unpretentious pub- 
lication deserves to be called a classic. 


So full is it of meat that I would fain 
quote from almost every page. Exam- 
ples of Mr. Boult’s wise and_ notable 
dicta will, however, suffice, so I choose 
one or two that strike me as worth pon- 
dering. “His (i.e. the conductor’s) work 
raust be directed toward the eyes of his 
orchestra and only toward the ears of 
his audience.” Take this, again: “It is 
impossible, however, to lay too much 
stress on the fact that it is not the de- 
tail, but the shape and structure of the 
work as a whole that really matter and 
therefore, as the time of the perform- 
ance comes near, thought must be more 
and more directed toward structure, and 
the work looked at from a distance, as 
it were, and as broadly as possible. The 
audience should be made to feel that the 
whole score is laid out on two gigantic 
pages which can be seen at a glance 
without even the disturbance of any 
turning over, and the reason that this 


[Continued on page 27] 
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available. A novel feature of them con- 
sists in the fact that the voice of the 
originator of the scheme issues from 
each. These little lectures deal with a 
variety of absorbing topics, such as 
“Musical Outline,” “Balance,” “Simple 
Tune Building” and “The Pentatonic 
Seale.” In addition to the verbal ex- 
planations are some musical examples, 
supplied by Marjorie Hayward, violinist, 
and the lecturer himself on the piano. 
From this it will be grasped that the 
music-hour in the Welsh school is not 
likely to be a dull one in the eyes of the 
children. The policy and its working out 
cannot be other than deeply interesting 
to those absorbed in musical education. 
I think we may take it that music will 
be placed on a surer footing in Wales. 


A Busy Musician 


Dr. Walford Davies was born in Os- 
westry, Shropshire, in 1869. For a time 
he acted as assistant to Sir Walter Par- 
ratt. He was director of the Bach Choir 
from 1903 to 1907, and won a good deal 
of praise for his work as organist and 
director of the choir at the Temple 
Church, London. Of his compositions 
the best known is the cantata, “Every- 
man,” produced at the Leeds Festival of 
1904. He has written also an oratorio, 
“The Temple,” “Noble Numbers,” ana 
“The Song of St. Francis,” the last given 


at the Birmingham Festival of 1912, be- 


sides many smaller works. For some 
three years or so he has been Professor 
of Music at University College, Aberyst- 
wyth, Wales, and is widely known as an 
adjudicator at choral festivals. 

This is the day of small countries. As 
never before, men realize that such coun- 
tries have a right to nurse their own 
culture, to articulate what lies deeply 
hidden in the hearts of their inhabitants. 


The great soul of the world may be 
yearning for that which will issue from 
some little village situated in an odd 
corner of the map. Waterloo, they say, 
was won on the playing fields of Eton, 
and the future may show that the most 
notable musical triumph of Wales was 
won in the Welsh school. If what is 
being carried out at present brings to 
light a Welsh Purcell or Elgar, we shall 
rejoice; and,-on the day of the discovery, 
the face of Dr. Walford Davies will, I 
wager, wear the benignest of smiles. It 
is not in mortals to command success, 
but the mentor and leader of Young 
Musical Wales assuredly deserves it. 





Artists in East Orange 
East ORANGE, N. J., Oct. 7—Kathryn 
Platt Gunn, violinist, and Ralph Horace 
Sprague, reader, appeared in concert 
before the Woman’s Club on the evening 
of Sept. 28. A large audience applauded 
Miss Gunn in numbers by Kreisler, 
Dawes, Ries, Godard and Sarasate. The 
accompanist was John Cushing, who was 

also heard in a solo number. 


Ethel Jones Sings in Kenosha 
KENOSHA, WIs., Oct. 7.—Ethel Jones, 
soprano, gave a program of modern 
French, Russian and American songs, on 
Saturday evening. Miss Jones has al- 
ready given recitals this season in Lima, 
Canton, and Akron, Ohio. 


Raymond Wilson Begins Second Year at 
Eastman School 


RocHEsTEeR, N. Y., Oct. 7.—Raymona 
Wilson, pianist, has resumed his work at 
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the Eastman School of Music after a 
summer spent at his home in Oxford, Pa. 
In addition to his teaching schedule at 
the school, he will be heard in a limited 
number of concerts. Two of his pupils, 
George McNabb and Roslyn Weisberg, 
have appeared recently with success. Mr. 
MacNabb has been made a member of 
the faculty of the Eastman School, of 
which Miss Weisberg was the first gradu- 
ate in piano. 





St. Louis Musicians’ Guild Grows in 
Membership 


St. Louis, Oct. 7.—The Musicians’ 
Guild, of which Leo C. Miller is the 
president, held its first meeting of the 
season on Sept. 24, in the Euclid Build- 
ing, when plans were formulated tenta- 
tively for the winter. The Guild will 
have monthly meetings at the Artists’ 
Guild on Sunday afternoons, and any vis- 
iting musicians of note will be asked to 
perform. A number of new members 
have been added during the summer and 
fall. 


Applaud Alberto Salvi in Toronto 


TORONTO, CAN., Oct. 9.— Alberto 
Salvi, harpist, was welcomed by an audi- 
ence which almost filled Massey Hall at 
his recital on Sept. 25. He appeared 
here under the management of I. E. 
Suckling in the first of the series ar- 
ranged by this manager. Mr. Salvi was 
enthusiastically applauded in a well-bal- 
anced program. Dorothy Stanley, win- 
ner of the gold medal in the competition 
at the Canadian National Exhibition, 
was also heard to advantage during the 











evening. W. J. BRYANS. 
Indian Assists Pianist in Clinton, Iowa, 
Programs 
CLINTON, Iowa, Oct. 7.—Harold A. 


Loring, pianist, assisted by Brave Eagle, 
a Sioux Indian, gave an afternoon 
and evening recital of Indian mu- 
sic in the High School Auditorium on 
Saturday. In the first program, given 
for the children, Mr. Loring explained 
the origin of the numbers he played, 
also the songs and dances interpreted 
by Brave Eagle. The evening pro- 
gram went deeper into the folk lore of 
the Indians, and in this recital Mr. Lor- 
ing was again ably assisted by Brave 
Eagle. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Mrs. Karl Kimmel, 
soprano; Raymond Koch, baritone, and 
Frank Ridge, tenor, appeared recently 
at the Missouri Theater in the trio in the 
last act of “Faust,” and gave a stirring 
interpretation of this number, accom- 
panied by the Missouri Symphony under 
Isadore Cohen. 











CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—During’ the 
Jewish New Year celebrations, special 
music was given by the quartet of the 
Beth Israel Synagogue, composed of the 
following singers: Mrs. Robert Van der 
Voort, soprano; Mrs. Clem Fishburne, 
contralto; Guy Via, tenor, and W. A. 
Welday, bass. Eva Cleveland is the or- 
ganist and conductor. Until a regular 
organist for the First Baptist Church is 
appointed. the position is being filled in 
turn by Mrs. Jack Kennan and Mary 





Lanham Sings in Washington 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 7.—McCal! 
ham, baritone and head of the voi 
partment of the Chevy Chase § 
gave a program of fourteen songs : 








school on Oct. 1. 
at the piano, Mr. Lanham gave 


With Alice C! 


pleasure in numbers by Bach, Per; 
Purcell, Franz, Strauss, Hahn, P 
Reddick, Cadman and others. 
ham also maintains a New York s 
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[Continued from page 25] 
must be firmly fixed in the mind 
» the early stages of preparation 
t during the performance so much 

work inevitably arises that the 
will be obscured unless a very defi- 
nit. impression has been formed before. 
“oO, tempo Mr. Boult is, naturally, ex- 

“The first thing necessary in a 

‘mance is to set the exact pace at 

for it often happens that a work 
‘arted a shade too fast or too slow 

nly settles to its proper pace some- 

. about the tenth bar.” “Even if 
have no voice, sing in the Choral 
Class,” is the advice given at another 
pl “You can never learn to conduct 
unless you learn to be conducted.” 

Mr. Boult was born at Chester in the 
vear 1889, and was educated at West- 
minster, Oxford, and, finally, at the 
Leipzig Conservatorium. Conducting has 
heen, aS Will be guessed, his main inter- 


est. In the réle of orchestral director 


he has been associated with German and 
Austrian combination, during his so- 
journs on the continent, and his figure 
is a well-known one to English audi- 
ences. But the last word must be of his 
activities as a missionary. Those visits 
of his to foreign centers, where wide- 
spread curiosity abounds and the public 
is ready to give a fair hearing to new 


| or unfamiliar scores, can scarcely fail to 


affect deeply the fortunes of English 
music beyond the frontier, and to raise 
its status in the eyes of the wide world. 


SOLOISTS IN SEATTLE 





Wayfarer Chorus Gives First Concert 
This Season 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 7.—A_ recent 
event was a joint recital by Sydney 
Lavrence Dixon, tenor, and Nathan 


Stewart, baritone, presented by Edmund 
J. Myer and Clifford W. Kantner, re- 


| spectively, on Sept. 29 at Plymouth 
Church. The program of these two 
; young soloists of promise met with 


| hearty appreciation from a large audi- 


ence. Mr. Myer during the program 
gave a short talk on “The Key to All 


f True Conditions of Tone in the Sing- 
f ing Voice.” 


The accompaniments were 
played by Helen Ethel Myer and Mr. 
Kantner, 

The first concert this season of the 
Wayfarer chorus, under Montgomery 


Lynch, drew a large audience to the First 
Methodist Church on Sept. 25. Solo num- 


ers were given by Evangeline F. Cook, 
oprano ; Henry O. Price, tenor; Alice 
vender, contralto, and John Harrison, 
Mrs. Lynch and Ruth C. Gere 
vere the accompanists. 

Carl Paige Wood, organist at the Uni- 
ersity Methodist Church, gave a series 
: Daal musicales during the past 
nonth. 

Loma Roberts, a young pianist from 


‘akima, won the piano scholarship of- 


fered by A. F. Venino at the University 
of Washington among a large number of 
competitors. Miss Roberts was the 
Yakima representative last spring in the 
state-wide contest held under the aus- 
pices of the Washington State Music 
Teachers’ Association. 

Edmund J. Myer, vocal teacher ana 
writer on the subject of vocal pedagogy, 
was guest of honor at a dinner given by 
the Seattle Clef Club. The toastmaster 
of the occasion was David Scheetz Craig, 
editor of Music and Musicians, and those 
who responded to toasts were Dr. Frank- 
lin S. Palmer, organist; Boyd Wells, pi- 
anist, and Carl Paige Wood, president 
of the Washington Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Mr. Myer, who spent most of 
the summer in Seattle, will open a studio 
this winter in Los Angeles. 

DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 





SCHOOL BAND FOR TYLER 


Organized by Music Supervisor—Clubs 
Begin Year’s Work 

TyLeR, TEx., Oct. 7.—A high school 
band has been organized by the Music 
Supervisor, Louise Glen. There are thirty 
members. The boys met on Monday and 
elected officers as follows: John S. 
Smiley, manager; Will Faris, secretary; 
Virgil Yost, treasurer; Mr. Witte, con- 
ductor. : 

The young musicians of this city have 
begun serious study of music in their 
respective clubs. The Euterpeans, who 
meet once each month, must answer the 
roll-call with a news item from MUSICAL 
AMERICA. The course of study includes 
“Modern Operas.” At the first meeting 
for the season at the studio of the Club’s 
director, Mrs. W. C. Howell, the program 
was given by Mrs. Herrington, Louie 
Nelson, Mildred Littlejohn, Dorothy 
Wood, Anna Payne, Zilpha Dublin, Mrs. 
Kidd, Mrs. Howell, Florence Golterneka, 
and Laurette Hobbs, and a chorus was 
sung by the Club. 

University of Texas Promotes Concert 
Series 

AUSTIN, TEX., Oct. 9.—The first con- 
cert of the Texas Artist Series, organized 
by the department of music of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, was given on Oct. 2 at 
the University Baptist Church, present- 
ing Bessie Knox Kintner, violinist, and 
Miriam Gordon Landrum, pianist. Both 
artists are faculty members of the Texas 
School of Applied Music of the University 
of Texas. Mrs. J. W. Morris. 


Irish Band Acclaimed in Reading, Pa. 

READING, PA., Oct. 9.—The Irish Band 
finished on Saturday the first week of 
its transcontinental tour, and has been 
booked for return engagements in every 
city it has visited. Two concerts were 
given in Reading on Saturday, and 
aroused great enthusiasm. Two cornet 
soloists in the band were warmly ac- 
claimed, and there was much applause 
also for the soprano, Beatrice O’Leary, 
and the Irish dancer, Jean McNaughton. 
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MORE ARTISTS BACK 
FOR SEASON HERE 


McCormack on Brief Visit— 
Calvé and Ganz Among 
Others Returned 


Several noted artists were 
among the week’s arrivals from Europe. 
On the Olympic John McCormack, ac- 
companied by Mrs. McCormack, arrived 
to give concerts in New York, Philadel- 
phia and Boston. The tenor, who has 
been abroad all summer recuperating 
from his serious illness of last spring, 
declares he is completely recovered and 
his voice is unimpaired. He will return 
to England early in November to remain 
there until the opening of his spring tour 
in this country. 

Emma Calvé, soprano, and Rudolph 
Ganz, conductor of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, were among the passengers on the 
France. Mme. Calvé will begin at once 
her coast-to-coast concert tour. Mr. 
Ganz, who was accompanied by his wife, 
returns from a summer spent in Switzer- 
land, France and Austria. After several 
days in New York he left for St. Louis 
to begin rehearsals. 

William S. Brady, teacher of voice, was 
also among the recent arrivals, returning 
after several weeks spent in Europe. 
Mildred Dilling, harpist, voyaged home 
after a busy concert season in France. 
In addition to giving several recitals, she 
assisted Yvette Guilbert and her school 
in Paris programs. 

Mrs. Dorothy Benjamin Caruso and 
her daughter Gloria arrived on the Adri- 
atic from Italy, where they spent their 
summer at the villa of the late Enrico 
Caruso. Mrs. Caruso declared her in- 


listed 


tention of joining her brothers and sis- 
ters in the fight against the will of the 
late Park Benjamin, her father. 

Among the sailings were Susan Met- 
ealfe Casals, soprano, who embarked on 


the Majestic to join her husband, Pablo 
Casals, ’cellist, and Florence Stern, vio- 
linist, who will study for a year in Ber- 
lin and Petrograd. Hugo Riesenfeld, 
musical director of the Rivoli and Rialto 
theaters, accompanied by Mrs. Riesenfeid 
and their daughter Janis, sailed on the 
Paris for a pleasure trip of several weeks 
in Europe. 


CANTON MUSICIANS ACTIVE 








Women’s Club Introduces Visiting Vio- 
linist—Ladies’ Chorus Meets 
CANTON, OHIO, Oct. 9.—The Women’s 
Club opened its season with a concert. **s 
which there appeared Laura Zalman spe” 
linist of the Royal Symphony of “Rti- 
mania, who recently arrived in this ¢qyf@- 
try on leave of absence; Mary Fornes, 
soprano of this city, an honor graduate 
of the Chicago Musical College of last 
year, and Frank Smith, also of Canton. 
Jessie Van Horne was accompanist. 
Mrs. Arthur Taylor sang recently for 


’ members of the Women’s Club, with Mrs. 


Kred McCarroll as accompanist. 

The Canton Ladies’ Chorus, led by Ira 
Penniman, who succeeds Sarah Lavin as 
conductor, held its first meeting last 
week. Laura Perdue Moorhead is presi- 
dent of the club. 

The new organ in the Calvary Presby- 
terian Church was dedicated on Oct, 3 
by William H. Oetting of the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute. 

Mary Fornes, soprano, and Henri 
Weiler, violinist, gave a musical program 
at a recent banquet of the Real Estate 
Board. The accompanists were Dorothy 
Antony and Nellie Brincloe. 

The organization of the Canton sub- 
chapter of the Northern Ohio Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists has 
been set in motion under the supér®ision 
of Carl Schoman. wv 

The Canton Marine Band gave an 
open-air concert at the court house last 
week. RALPH L. MYERS. 


All the material in Musicat AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Large Audiences for First Concerts 
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encountered, as at the conclusion of the 
César Franck Sonata in A, where the 
jubilant theme developed at the close into 
a scramble between the violinist and the 
pianist, Lisa Elman, his sister. There 
were many points of conspicuous merit, 
however, in the interpretation of this 
Sonata. The audience was decidedly 
eathusiastic, and many recalls were in- 
s1@ gd upon. Joseph Bonime was an ex- 
cellent accompanist. - /! 2 


First Noonday Musicale, Oct. 6 


In the first of a series of noonday 
musicales in Aeolian Hall—and_inci- 
dentally, the first public program of the 
new music season there—Frank La 
Forge, Charles Carver, Arthur Kraft, 
Clara Bancroft, Dwight Coy and Helen 
Schafmeister, presented a program of 
voice and piano numbers. Mr. Carver’s 
youthful bass voice found congenial ma- 
terial in songs by Rachmaninoff and 
Brahms and a Spanish lilt arranged by 
Mr. La Forge, who supplied his custom- 
ary artistic accompaniments. Arthur 
Kraft’s lyric tenor was used pleasurably 
in Liza Lehmann’s “Oh, Moon of My De- 
light,” “Le Réve” from Massenet’s 
“Manon,” and Bemberg’s “Il Niege.” 
Miss Bancroft sang the Coquard Scena, 
“The Lament of Ariadne,” in full-bodied 
contralto tones. Dwight Coy, a La 
Forge pupil, presented a Chopin Noc- 
turne and the Strauss-Shulz-Evler “Blue 
Danube” with something more than ordi- 
nary student facility. Miss Shafmeister 
played two-piano numbers with the Duo- 
Art, and a recent Paderewski recording 





served as a prelibation of what is to be 

expected when the Polish ex-Premier re- 

turns in person to the concert platform. 
B. B. 


South-German Male Chorus, 
October 8 


The South-German Male Chorus, a 
triplet quartet from the duchy of Baden, 
under the leadership of Heinz Froehlich, 
made its first American concert appear- 
ance in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Oct. 8. The occasion was sponsored by 
the United Singers of New York, Paul 
Engelskirchen, conductor, and included 
an address of welcome by Theodore Hen- 
ninger, president of that organization. 

The visiting body was heard in a num- 
ber of part songs by Silcher, Kraemer, 
Ullrich and others, and in choruses from 
Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman” and 
Weber’s “Freischiitz.” The expressive- 
ness of its song was to be commended, 
pianissimo effects being particularly ef- 
fective, but there was a certain lack of 
color in its performances. Many encores 
were given by the Badensian group, by 
the United Singers and by the Badische 
Harmonie Society, under Gustav T. Heil. 

The Elsa Fischer String Quartet, com- 
prising Elsa Fischer, first violin; Isabel 
Rausch, second violin; Lucie Neidhardt, 
viola, and Carolyn Neidhardt, ’cellist, 
played numbers by Mozart, Rauchenecker, 
Albeniz, Glazounoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Victor Herbert. Two vocal soloists 
were heard, in the persons of Karl 
Schmitt, baritone, who sang ballads by 
Loewe and Hermann, and Emil Walsch- 
burger, tenor. R. M. K. 





VIVID PANTOMIME 
BY ISADORA DUNCAN 


Altered Art Is Disclosed in 
All-Tchaikovsky 
Program 

Though it was not a new Isadora Dun- 
can that seized upon and held with 
magnetic power the attention of a very 
large audience in Carnegie Hall Satur- 
day afternoon, it was an altered one. 
The five years she has been absent from 
America have strengthened her individ- 
uality, if they have taken from her 
something of youth and youth’s light- 
ness. She is less than ever a dancer of 
steps and figures, more than ever a 
portrayer of the emotions—and one who 
is not afraid of the ugly if the ugly is 
vivid and compelling. 

Freed of Ellis Island and its over-zeal- 
ous oOfficialdom, she reverted to Russia, 
the cause of her ill-advised detention, for 
her program. Tchaikovsky’s ‘“Pathétique” 
Symphony and the Marche Slave pro- 
vided her with material which she vis- 
ualized in striking pantomime. Two 
orchestral numbers by the same composer 
—the “1812” Overture and Andante 
Cantabile—served respectively as an in- 
troduction and an interlude, and were 
well played by an ensemble of symphonic 
proportions under the leadership of Na- 
han Franko. 

Grief, alternatingly frantic or numb, 
with hate, revolt and prayerful appeal 
struggling for mastery, was delineated 
with unusual poignancy in the first and 
final movements of the Symphony, in 
spite of the lengths to which the mood of 
anguish had to be sustained. Here, Miss 
Duncan, with her wonderfully expressive 
face, and her figure that was not the less 
a medium for emotion because of its ma- 
turity, was at her best. Some moments 
in lighter vein in the two middle mo- 
ments suggested surplus weight. 

Russia was typified in the Marche 
Slave—at first, a figure bent and fet- 
tered, swaying a little to martial music; 
then, with the snapping of the fetters, 
the apotheosis of revolt. It was a far 
cry from the Greek dances of Miss 
Duncan’s earlier days, but it was su- 
perbly done. At the end of the pro- 
gram, she spoke a few words to urge 
friendship between the United States 
and Russia, pointed out her young Mus- 
covite husband in a box, and made a 
plea for a school of her art for children 
Throughout the program she called upon 
Conductor Franko to share in the ap- 
plause. ef 


TERRE HAUTE SEASON 
BEGINS WITH CONCERTS 


New Organist Gives First Recitai—Chi- 
cago Vocal Quartet Heard 
in Program 

TERRE HAUTE, IND., Oct. 7.—An organ 
recital at the Indiana Theater by Emil 
Velazco, the new organist who comes 
from the Chicago Theater in Chicago, as- 
sisted by Eva Tooley, soprano, and_ Daisy 
Robinson, accompanist, ushered in the 
musical season on Sept. 30. The occasion 
was the opening guest day of the 
Woman’s Department Club, and drew a 
large audience. Mr. Velazco played with 
grace and technical facility a program 
largely made up of transcriptions. His 
own composition, “Sketches from the En- 
chanted Valley,” decidedly modern in 
character, was an enjoyable number. He 
was warmly applauded and added sev- 
eral extras. Mrs. Tooley was in her best 
voice. 

The opening event of the Artist Course 
at Saint-Mary-of-the-Wood was given by 
a quartet consisting of Irene Jonani, so- 


prano; Barbara Wait, contralto; Ralph 
Errolle, tenor, and Adamo Rockway, 
baritone, with Mary Winslow, pianist. 


The program of solos and quartets was 
much enjoyed. 

The first meeting of the music section 
of the Woman’s Department Club on Oct. 
4 introduced two recent additions to musi- 
cal circles, Edwina Munger, soprano, and 
Lilyan Braden, pianist, who have opened 
a studio here. Miss Munger has a beau- 
tiful voice, which she uses with ease and 
artistry. Miss Braden, as accompanist 
and soloist, proved herself a well-trained 
and interesting musician. Other num- 
bers on the program were given by 
Beulah Gifford, violinist, and Anna Sal- 
chert, contralto. Mrs. Harry Kimmerle 
and Jack Floyd furnished accompani- 
ments. L. E. ALDEN. 


Titusville Hears Opera 


TITUSVILLE, Pa., Oct. 9.—“Miss Cherry 
Blossom” was given in the High School 
Auditorium Tuesday evening, Oct. 3, un- 
der the auspices of the Philomathean 


Club, of the young men of the Presby- 
terian Church. The operetta was prvu- 
duced under the supervision of Mrs. 


Joseph Coleman. The following mem- 
bers of the Club had the leading réles 

Robert Shreve, Charles C. Fritts, Jr., 
Phillip Stewart, John Dame, Raymond 
Myers. The following young ladies as- 
sisted: Marjorie Fritts as Miss Cherry 
jlossom, Mrs. Milton Minore and Ger- 
trude Wallen in other parts, and, as 
choristers, Margaret McCaslin, Lottie 
McCaslin, Mildred Duplanti, Helen Erik- 
son, Ruth Brailsford, Mary Hull, Flor- 


ence Cramm, Orpha Symmonds, Mary 


Paul, Iona Wilson, Alice Hyman, Irma 
Pringle and Iris Mook. Paul ‘Smith, 
Lowell Shiewe, Millard Boyle, Alfred 


Jonnson, Robert Burch, Jack Johnstone, 
Allan Love, Troy Pringle and Joseph 
Radack, members of the Club, formed the 
male chorus. 

HELEN SINNING JOHNS. 


Van Vliet Spends His 
Vacation in Exploring 
in West Virginia Hills 








Cellist 
Harry Wall Johnson, Pianist, on Vacation 


Cornelius Van Vliet, (Left), with 


A vacation was spent in West Vir- 
ginia by Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, who 
with Harry Wall Johnson, pianist, de- 
voted some time to exploring amid the 
mountainous terrain of that State. Mr. 
Van Vliet is to make solo appearances 
this season with the New York Phil- 
harmonic under Willem Mengelberg. His 
engagements also include appearances 
in recital and as member of the New 
York Trio. On a program by the latter 
organization he will be heard in Bee- 
thoven’s “Triple” Concerto. Mr. John- 
son, whose home is in Minneapolis, will 
also be extensively engaged in concert 
work this season. 


CHOIR TO AID FETE 





New Orleans Troubadour Singers Will 
Join in Legion Celebrations 


NEW ORLEANS, Oct. 7.—A troubadour 
chorus of 100 men and women, including 
many members of choral organizations, 
has been formed to sing at the convention 
of the American Legion, which will meet 
from Oct. 16 to 20. Florence Huberwald 
has been appointed conductor. The sing- 
ers will march through the streets to the 
old Place d’Armes, the scene of the 
French fete which is to be staged on the 
first night of the convention to show 
visitors what New Orleans looked like 
100 years ago. Tulane, Newcomb and 
Loyola Universities are assisting Miss 
Huberwald. 

Adrien Freiche, violinist, who has been 
studying abroad and in New York, will 
return to conduct the orchestra at the 
Louisiane this winter. 

H. P. SCHERTZ. 





MILAN, Oct. 1.—Six new Italian operas 
are announced for premiéres during the 
season. Trieste and Venice are to hear 
performances of “La Monacella,” by 
Mule, and “Il Principe e Nusedda,” by 
Bianchini, although no dates have been 
fixed as yet. Minchetti’s “La Gloria” 
will be one of the principal novelties at 
the Costanzi in Rome. New works by 
Respighi, Pick-Mangiagelli and de Sa- 
bata are to be heard here. The names 
have not yet been announced. 





Mieczyslaw Munz, Polish pianist, will 
make his American début in recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Oct. 20. Mr. Munz is a 
pupil of Busoni. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pieniat, will be 
heard in two, and perhaps three recitals 
in New York this season. The first is 
scheduled for Oct. 28. 


SAN CARLO SINGERS — 
IN EIGHT OPER As 


“Gioconda” -and “Travi. ta” 
Added—Mme. Axma) 
as “Santuzza’”’ 


Opera sung at the Century T). «;,, 
during the third week of Fortune Gallo’e T 
San Carlo season there were “Gioc. J. I 
“Traviata,” “Bohéme,” “Madama PB. ::.. 
fly” the “Cavalleria”-“Pagliacci” tbl 
bill, “Carmen and “Aida.” Of the... , ha\ 
were repetitions save the Pon. 4j,): this 
work, which opened the week, 4), certs 
“Traviata” on Tuesday evening. S orga 

Marie Rappold in the title ré. 4s mat 
“Gioconda” sang much of the music wit; Clea 
her accustomed beauty of voice, thoyp) 
she shared with other members of ¢h, cour: 
cast a tendency to drop from pitch. (ep. nlav 
naro Barra gave promise of better thin. told 
as Enzo. Stella De Mette as Laura, \{a) videc 
Valle as Barnaba, Anita Klinova as |, not | 
Cieca and Pietro de Biasi as Alvise coy. the 1 
pleted the cast. Carlo Peroni conducte, aginé 

Josephine Lucchese was the Violeti, do st 
in “Traviata,” using her small and lich: it in 
voice with grace and charm. Gen: enga: 
Rarra as Alfredo was reasonably effe:. W! 
tive, his voice again proving one of gov oes 
auality. The elder Germont fell to A). to he 
berto Terrasi. Peroni conducted. hear 

Chief interest in the performance ({ cians 
the double bill on Friday night, which at. Band | 
{tracted a capacity audience, was ce; their 
tered in the role of Santuzza. which was Ev 
essayed by Gladys Axman, who has becn orgal 
a member of the Metropolitan forces fo they : 
the past three seasons. Mme. Axman }: as re 
vested the part with sincerity and sa: instal 
her music acceptably. She was giver each | 
friendly greeting upon her appearance. in the 
Stella De Mette was the Lola; Alix . than 

i 1 
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Homer, Mama Lucia; Gennaro Bar hear 
Turiddu, and Giuseppe Interrante, hut w 
in “Pagliacci,” the Nedda was Anna Fi than 
ziu, who replaced Sofia Charlebois, and vive ¢ 
the Tonio, Vincente Ballester, both of certs 
whom sang and acted with no little finish the ci 
Less successful was Amador Famadas never 
as Canio. Others in the cast wer nothir 
Giuseppe Interrante and Franc vided 
Curci. Carlo Peroni conducted. —the 
Mme. Rappold was again the mos Nev 
satisfactory individual singer in “Aida”: 
“Carmen” brought forward for the t 
time Dorothy Jardon in the name part: Suc 





Tamaki Miura was the _ heroin ~ 
“Madama Butterflv,” and Anna Fitziu To the 
was Mimi in “Bohéme.” t Ser 
HOLYOKE HEARS PIANIST ee 
Ke a s fine e] 
Margita de Regeczy Applauded in Recital adies, 
—New Music Course heard 
IOLYOKE, MAss., Oct. 7.—Margita «* 4 eo ' 
Regeczy, Hungarian pianist, was heard f at the 
in recital, before an enthusiastic aud! Birmit 
ence, at the High School Auditorium on Mn c 
Oct. 4. She was applauded for he: ‘ngin 
interpretation of the Beethoven eng 
passionoata” Sonata, and groups by ! ‘m t 
and Chopin. The assisting artists \ work j 
Mrs. M. Leverault, soprano; Grac ’ festiva 
O’Leary, reader; Elphege St. Jean, bas nea 
and Thomas Auld, accompanist. a 
A course of ten lessons in musical 4 tatio 
preciation has been added to the equalle 
riculum of the University Extens! re 
course for this season in Holyoke. 1 Big 
object of the course is to give the ave! ee 
age listener help in understanding i pe 
enjoying music. Roy Dickinson We!" ht a 
professor of music at Smith College, \ ew. : 
conduct the series, illustrating his s Ene 
tures on the piano. Howarp THOMAS Da ' 


mm ; , 
ROME, Oct. Line 4 of : the most Hike 
matic incidents in recent musical histo!) Manche 
occurred recently at the Quirino \ -e 
Isotta Billancioni, who was. singils time 
Tosca, suddenly lost her voice ea! n the 
the first act of the opera. A call ¥* 


made from the stage for a volunteer ! Wi 

the réle, and Adele Fabiani, who W® kite. a 
present in street clothes, went on ' Mane 
stage and assumed the part. She English 


cheered to the echo by the enthus 
audience. 


Albert Spalding, violinist, will gl ; nto twe 
first New York recital of the seas and Brij 
Carnegie Hall on the afternoon 0! in te 
21. The following week he will p! iptures 
Bloomfield, N. J.; Washington, §")'" i the g 
delphia and Baltimore with the *' son | 
York Symphony, and in a 
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Free Band Concerts 
‘he Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


+ 

| have just read in the papers of the 
sve hundred or more free concerts that 
have been given in the various parks 


this summer, but how many of these con- 
ce have been given by prefessional 
~yeanizations? It is of course most com- 
mendable that the Police, Fire and Street 
Cleaning Departments each have a band. 
These bands should be encouraged of 
course; but, should they be permitted to 
play so often, and should the public be 
told continually how much music is pro- 
vided for the people? These bands are 
not paid, and are doing more harm to 
the musical profession than can be im- 
agined. If the city actually wants to 
do something for the cause of music let 
it increase the budget for music, and 
engage and pay more professional bands. 

When one needs a pair of shoes, he 
voes to a shoe store; and when one wants 
to hear really good music, he can only 
Lear it by listening to professional musi- 
cians. Music is the study of a lifetime, 
and only those succeed who devote all 
their energies to it. 

Every amateur musician and amateur 
organization should be encouraged; but 
they should not be thrust upon the people 
as real musicians. The Police Band, for 
instance, is excused from all police duty, 
each day it has a rehearsal or a concert 
in the parks—and this is probably more 
than two hundred times a year. Let us 
hear these amateur bands occasionally, 
hut we are surely doing them more harm 
than good, by letting hundreds of them 
give concerts almost daily. Let the con- 
certs be given by professionals—and let 


vrs 


the city pay them for their work. One 
never gets anything worth while for 
nothing. If the people are to be pro- 


vided with music, give them good music 
—the best. JAMES K. THOMPSON. 
New York City, Oct. 7, 1922. 
awl? all. 
Successes of Manchester Choirs 


To the EDITOR OF MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Some remarks by Mephisto in the issue 
f Sept. 16 concerning choral societies in 
Manchester, Eng., arrested my atten- 
tion. What he writes is quite true. Very 
fine choruses abound there of children, 
mixed voices and men. I have 
heard several, and they have all cut a 
more or less prominent figure at Black- 

0l, Morecambe and other centers, and 
at the Midland Competitive Festival in 
Birmingham. 

No chorus anywhere excels those of the 
Manchester district in unaccompanied 
‘inging, and no pieces are too difficult for 

em to essay. This prominence in choral! 
Work Is entirely due to the competitive 
festival, and owing to the fact that 
nearly all the famous Lancashire choirs 
are equally at home with either the old 
notation or the sol-fa, they are un- 
equalled anywhere in reading music at 
‘ight. Continental adjudicators have 
been astonished at hearing these choirs 
in the sight-singing contests, singing 
aimost perfectly very difficult pieces 
Without one minute’s- study beforehand. 
At a recent festival, in the male voice 

ntest, in which some of the finest North 
“ngland choirs competed, the result 
hat Crossley Motors, Manchester, 1; 
5., Manchester, 2; Orpheus, Man- 
ter, 3. A veritable triumph for 
‘anchester singers! 
; nave heard the Orpheus several 
me These singers have four victories 
the National Eisteddfod to their 

The C. W. S. is the Co-operative 
sale Society, as Lancashire is the 
f{ that great business enterprise. 
»: y misinformed folk imagine the 
~ S'lsh unmusical, so did the French 

elgians till the great competitive 
‘| held in Paris in 1912. On that 
n, 489 choirs competed, divided 
enty-five or more different classes; 
itish choirs, though forming less 
‘en per cent. of the competitors, 
ed more than seventy-five per cent 
awards, and were miles ahead in 

the contests, notably in that for 
voices. Several classes of male 
juvenile choirs and ladies also 
st honors in every event in which 
mpeted in the sight-singing con- 


adiec 
adles, 


chief event (blue ribbon) class, 


superior male voices, tenor lead, the first 
prize of $3,000 was equally divided be- 
tween the School Teachers’ Union of 
Prague, Bohemia, fifty-five voices; Union 
de Chorale of Roubaix, 248 voices, and 
London Welsh, 110 voices, and the sec- 
ond prize was divided between the Swan- 
sea district, South Wales, ninety voices, 
and Stourbridge Institute, England, sev- 
enty voices. This last-named choir has 
defeated Manchester Orpheus two or 
three times. Twenty-one choirs sang, 
mostly French and Belgian. In the ex- 
cellence class, Nelson Arion of Lanca- 
shire was first, and Heberghan Glee 
Union of Lancashire second. Both these 
choirs are from near Manchester. In an- 
other class, the first prize went to the 
Morley Vocal Union of Yorkshire. In 
the male voice contest, contralto lead, the 
first place was won by Todmorden, Lan- 
cashire. In all these classes, sixteen or 
twenty French and Belgian choirs op- 
posed those of Lancashire, but were 
utterly and totally outclassed. 
Lancashire choirs also easily carried 
off chief honors in the ladies’ contest, 
while the wonderful singing of the juve- 
niles from Reove School, Blackpool, who 
were first, and the members of another 
school choir from Southport, who were 
second—all from Lancashire—fairly as- 
tounded the Continental judges. No one 
on the Continent had any idea as to the 
manner in which the competitive festival 
movement had practically elevated Eng- 
lish choirs to the top of the ladder. 
Again, Lancashire is almost supreme 
in brass bands. I have heard Sousa’s 
Band, U. S. Marine Band, Pryor’s ana 





the bands of the Coldstream Guards, 
First Life Guards, H. M. Grenadiers, 
Royal Artillery, Garde Republique de 


aris and Belgian Guides and the Ber- 
liner Brass Band, but I have never as 
yet heard anything to compare with the 
Besses o’ the Barn under Alec Owen 
when in the hey-day of its career, in 
technique, light and shade and power. I 
shall never forget that band’s perform- 
ance of the “William Tell” Overture in 
the Royal Albert Hall in London; it out- 
shone anything I have ever heard in in- 
strumental music. Yet all the bandsmen 
were amateurs, employees of a cotton 
mill near Manchester. When I lived in 
rural North Wales, I imagined the Eng- 
lish unmusical, but I also resided four- 
teen years in Lancashire, and _ that 
opened my eyes, so I had forthwith to 
change my views on that point. 
JOHN MORGAN. 
Castle Gate, Utah, Oct. 8, 1922. 
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Breath Control in Singing 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

So much has been said and written con- 
cerning breath control in singing that it 
would seem to be superfluous to attempt 
to write further upon the subject, for 
fear of being guilty of the folly of vain 
repetition. 

It is truly a much-mooted question. A 
world of importance has been attached 
to the necessity of its attainment or ac- 
complishment—so much, indeed, that 
practically all the singers and teachers 
of the world have been, of necessity, in- 
terested in its consideration. To those 
who in truth understand the true relation 
of breath control to singing—and this by 
practical experience—the phenomenon is 
no longer a mystery. 

The average vocal teacher of to-day, 
however, learned or otherwise, is forced 
to discuss its potentialities with the 
querulous and possibly anxious and over- 
wrought army of dilettantes and would- 
be professional singers who constitute the 
student body. Moreover, the subject of- 
fers a vast field for intelligent discussion 
and for conjecture, useful and otherwise, 
and particularly for the insidious chi- 
canery of the industrious charlatan who 
flaunts the banner of breath control be- 
fore the eyes of the earnest truth-seeker, 
temporarily the dupe. 

Generally speaking, it would be much 
better for the good of the student if the 
teacher would discuss with him the phe- 
nomena of the heart-beats or the proc- 
esses of digestion, for the reason that at 
least the consideration of breath control 


during singing would become null and 
void. It would not exist. 
Under such conditions alone is it pos- 


sible to acquire the really desirable and 
necessary breath control of the singer. 


In other words, in order to secure good 
breath control in singing, you must not 
control the breath. This is epigram- 
matic, and at first thought may seem par- 
adoxical; but the paradox is easily ex- 
plained by the proven facts of psychol- 
ogy, concurrent with the facts of physi- 
ology. 

Certain muscular activities are super- 
induced by the activities of the mind, and 
not by directly willing the process. 
Briefly, this explains the phenomenon of 
breath control as necessary to the artist. 
Any other kind of breath control is sub- 
versive to the end desired, and promotes 
the art of artificiality, not the art of 
singing. 

Unfortunately, many of the celebrated 
singers of the day, in writing upon the 
subject of singing, have inadvertently 
made use of the term “breath control,” 
which, eagerly seized upon by teachers 
and students alike as a prime requisite 
of the art of singing, is quickly distorted 
by wrong interpretation, and becomes, in 
fact, a veritable boomerang or punching- 
bag, which reacts, flies back, and floors 
them sometimes “for the count.” This is 
simply because such victims—and their 
name is legion—acting upon the assump- 
tion that the thing desired is a matter of 
direct and purposeful control, commit the 
error of attempting actually to control 
the breath instead of the tone, enuncia- 
tion, pronunciation and expression. The 
art of singing is the best and most beau- 
tiful way of musical self-expression, and 
it is an utter impossibility to so express 
one’s self and at the same time to pur- 
posefully control the breath. Such con- 
trol brings about immediate interference, 
and teacher, and the student who is so 
minded. are headed for Jericho when they 





ought to be journeying toward Jeru- 
salem. At any rate, they are headed 
for vocal “Hades,” instead of the ideal 


vocal Heaven, the presumable goal of the 
artist. W. WARREN SHAW. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 7, 1922. 
At et 
Art for Humanity’s Sake 


DEAR MEPHISTO: 

In your recent article regarding what 
Leopold Auer tells us is necessary to be 
supremely great, I cannot refrain from 
again expressing my appreciation of your 
views that “you must have sympathy for 
humanity to be a really great artist,” 
and that “you must cease to be obsessed 
with egotism which is so fatal to many 
who might otherwise succeed.” 

These are truly great statements. In 
my experience and study I have found 
that “art for art’s sake” leads to de- 
struction of all really great ideals. “Art 
for humanity’s sake” is the only art, and 
this only can give charm and magnetism 
to the personality and the warmth and 
understanding that the great artist has 
in his playing. Let those who would put 
themselves into the hearts of the people 
and the ability to feel get in 
sympathy with humanity. 

It would not be inappropriate here to 
quote the final paragraph from that 
rreat book, “The Philosophy of Art,” by 
Edward Howard Griggs: “Thus the 
service of art to the human spirit is not 
iimited to the few, but is universal for 
all. Every one may be and ought to be 


possess 


not only a loving and appreciative stu- 
dent of the fine arts, but a creative art- 
ist in the form and color, the melody and 
harmony of life; and for student and art- 
ist alike, art is not for adornment’s sake, 
cr preaching’s sake, or pleasure’s sake, 
not for the sake of gratifying the senses 
or exhibiting technical skill, not for art’s 
sake, but for life’s sake.” 
FREDERIC TILLOTSON. 
Boston, Oct. 6, 1922. 





Arthur Kraft Removes 
His Headquarters from 
Chicago to New York 





Arthur Kraft, Tenor 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, who has made 
his headquarters in Chicago for the past 
several years, last week transferred the 
scene of his activities to New York, and 
has entered upon his duties as soloist at 
St. Bartholomew’s Church and as teacher 
of singing at the LaForge-Bertimen stu- 
Despite the fact that Mr. Kraft 
will be actively engaged in New York, 
he will fulfil-many concert and oratorio 
engagements throughout the country. 
His training for the law, previous to his 
entering the concert field, has equipped 
him to act as his own manager, and he 
has already booked more than thirty en- 
gagements for the season. He is espe- 
cially well known in the Middle West as 
an oratorio artist, where last season he 
sing the tenor réle in Handel’s “Messiah” 
twenty-four times. His répertoire also 
includes the other standard oratorios and 
many modern works. During the season 
he will be heard with the Chicago Men- 
delssohn Club, in Pittsburg, Kan.; Des 


dios. 


Moines, Iowa; Syracuse, N. Y.; Cold 
Water, Mich., and at Lyon & Healy’s 
Concert Hall in Chicago. He will also 


Boston, and will 
Choral Club in 


recital in 
Swedish 


be heard in 
sing with the 
Chicago. 

SAN D1eEGo, CAL., Oct. 7.— Geraldine 
Marrar opened the local musical season, 
as well as the Amphion Club Artists’ 
Course, when she appeared at the 
Spreckels Theater on Oct. 2. Miss Far- 
rar was assisted by Henry Weldon, bass; 
Joseph Malkin, ’cellist, and Claude Gott- 
helf, accompanist. 





Dicie Howell Travels Extensive 
Field in Three Years’ Concert Work 


(Portrait on Front Page) 
\URING the three 
made her New York début in recital 

in Aeolian Hall, Dicie Howell, soprano, 
been heard in concert and oratorio 
in many of the leading cities of the 
country, with the exception of centers on 
the Pacific Coast, which are included in 
her itinerary for this season. Following 
her success in Aeolian Hall, she sang in 
two concerts at the New York Stadium 
under Walter Henry Rothwell. She has 
also appeared with the New Haven Sym- 
phony under the late Dr. Horatio Parker; 
at various times with the Columbia Uni- 
versity Orchestra; with the Newark 
Symphony, the Volpe Symphony, the 
sridgeport Oratorio Society under Dr. 
Arthur Mees; the Springfield Festival, 
the Fitchburg Festival and many others. 
Miss Howell made her first appearance 
of the season at the American Music Fes- 
tival in Buffalo on Oct. 3, and this was 


years since she 


has 


HA MW L 


followed by recitals before the Women’s 
Music Club in Lima, Ohio; the Eurydice 
Club of Toledo, the Singers’ Club of 
Cleveland, and the Wednesday Music 
Club of Bridgeport, Conn. She will sing 
again in Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Oct. 3 

Miss Howell is a native of North Caro- 
lina and is a graduate of Salem College, 
where she pursued her early musical edu- 
cation. Upon graduation, she continued 
her work for one season at the New 
England Conservatory. Since that time 
she has studied with Herbert Wither- 
spoon in New York. 


Dr. Daniel Sullivan 


Teacher of International Artists 
Such as: 
Alice Nielsen, Lydia Lipkovska and 
Georges Baklanoff 


74th Street, New York City 
Columbus 8180 
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CLERMONT, IND.—At the recent fourth 


annual civic “home-coming” program 
given here, Madeline Marshall sang a 
solo to the accompaniment of Freda 


Chambers. 
a- &> 


TORONTO, CAN.—Norma Willcock has 
been appointed soprano soloist of Cen- 
tennial Methodist Church and Laura 
Grady to a similar position at Wood- 
green Methodist Church. 

* * * 


St. PAUL, MINN.—At the celebration 
of “President’s Day” by the Women’s 
Club of Newport, at the Hotel St. Paul, 
pupils of the Warren School of Music 
were heard in a special program. 

* 8 


Houston, Tex.—Dr. Curtis H. Walker, 
lecturer on European music at Rice In- 
stitute, was the speaker at a program 
given by the Girls’ Musical Club, Blanche 
Foley, president, at the Rice Hotel. 

a : 


TOLEDO, OHI0O.—John Gordon Seely, 
organist, was heard in one of a series of 
noon-hour recitals at Trinity Episcopal 
Church. The program included numbers 
by Wagner, Dvorak and Nevin. 

* * * 


WATERVLIET, N. Y.—Community sing- 
ing, led by Walter A. Puphal of Troy, 
was a feature of the first of a series of 
civic programs at the First Avenue 
Methodist Church. Helen Ford was 
heard in solos. 

* * 

SPOKANE, WASH.— The Musical Art 
Society, at its first meeting of the sea- 
son, heard Jane Russell Stokes and John 
E. Ford in a program of songs and Doro- 
thy Smith in piano numbers. Charlotte 
Moore Wasson, president of the Society, 
was in the chair. 

1K * ok 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—David Daniels, 
violinist, gave an interesting program 
under the auspices of the King’s Daugh- 
ters of the First Methodist Church and 





was assisted by Mrs. E. T. Meeks,. so- 
prano; E. T. Meeks, baritone, and Marie 
Boette, organist and accompanist. 

oe * * 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—At a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Delaware 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, held 
at the New Century Club, Mrs. Levi L. 
Cannon of Bridgeville was elected chair- 
man of the fine arts department, which 
includes music and literature. 

* *K aK 


WICHITA, KAN.—-In a recital given by 


members of the fazulty of the Wichita 
College of Music at Philharmony Hall 


the following performers appeared: 
Velma Snyder, Mona Hicks, Florian 
Lindberg, Ruby Woolf, Lois Wycoff, 


Eunice Hobson, Mrs: John Hay. 
ok ok ok 
LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Margaret McLeish, 
organist, was heard in a recital of num- 
bers by Bach, Saint-Saéns, Guilmant and 
other composers, at the dedication exer- 
cises of the First Presbyterian Church. 
Helen Fletcher Riddell of the Louisville 
Conservatory was the assisting vocalist. 
ok ok Bd 





SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—The soloists at 
the opening meeting of the Tuesday 
Morning Music Club’s season included 
Anna M. Wollmann, soprano; Gertrude 
C. Simpson, contralto; Edward E. 
Hosmer, tenor; Walter B. Marsh, bass, 
and Dorothy B. Mulrony, pianist. 

* * kK 


CoLuMBuUSs, NEB.—Daniel A. Hirsch- 
ler, dean of the College of Emporia 
School of Music, gave the inaugural re- 
cital on the new Moller organ in the 
Federated Church here. The program 
included numbers by Thomas, Lemare, 
Guilmant, Widor, Yon, Nevin and Shep- 
ard. 

* * & 

Houston, TEx.—The question of secur- 
ing an organ for the City Auditorium 
was discussed at a meeting of the Music 


Council of Houston. Mozart’s Twelfth 
Mass was recently sung by the choir of 
the Church of the Annunciation, Anton 
Diehl, director, and Mrs. J. B. Collins, 
organist. 
ca ok a 

DENVER, CoL.—David Eisenberg, a 
Denver lad home on vacation from his 
violin studies in New York City, gave a 
recital at Central Christian Church. He 
played with firm and beautiful tone, and 
showed that he is a most promising 
young artist. Eva Milstein was the ac- 


companist. 
K * * 


EMPORIA, KAN. — A three-manual or- 
gan, built to specifications drawn by 
Daniel A. Hirschler, dean of the School 
of Music of the College of Emporia, is 
being installed in the First Congrega- 
tional Church. Mr. Hirschler has ac- 
cepted the position of organist at the 
church and director of the services. 

* * * 

SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Madeline F. 
Hunt, who for the past year or more 
has resided in Toronto, Can., has re- 
turned to Spartanburg and opened a 
studio for teaching voice. Miss Hunt 
was formerly conductor of the choir of 
the Church of the Advent, this city, and 
also appeared in a number of concerts. 

* ok * 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Third Presby- 
terian Church Orchestra, comprising 
more than thirty members under the 
capable leadership of Martin Mayer, 
gave an interesting program on “Rally 
Day,” celebrated recently. Mrs. Ray- 
mond Hutchinson, contralto of the State 
Street M. E. Church, was the soloist, and 
Mrs. Kendrick C. Hill accompanist. 


* * o* 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Albany Com- 
munity Chorus, conducted by Elmer A. 
Tidmarsh, began its season’s work with 
a program in Chancellor’s Hall. Mar- 
garet Ryan, soprano, was the soloist and 
sang an aria from “Madama Butterfly.” 
Louise Beeman Haefner has resigned as 
contralto soloist at the First Presby- 
terian Church, and will devote her time 
to teaching and concert work. 

* ok * 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The newly-formed 
Hyde Park Music Club held its first meet- 
ing at the home of Mrs. Oliver S. Lark- 
by, when the soloists were Elsie Weis- 
leder, Mrs. Lydia C. Dozler and Mar- 


garet Braham singers; Helen Cart 

Pauline Stemler, pianists, and M: 

Cole, violinist. The extension qd... 
ment of the Club gave a concert f, ; ;),, 
disabled soldiers at the Rockwell] «.,. 
torium. At the first business m 
of the Norwood Musical Club, . 
home of Mrs. Lester Blair, Mrs. f. },.. 
F. Bruns was installed as preside) ;, 


the coming season. 
* * * 


York, Pa.—Music in Relation | |,. 
dian Life, Customs, and Ceremo: 4)." 
was the subject of an interesting ; ,,,, 
read by Ruth Diehl at the meeti; ,; 
the Matinée Musical Club, at which }.;). 
arine Mundorf presided. Mary W. }) 0.) 
sang two songs with accompanime): }), 
Mrs. Uffleman, and eight short «jh, 
songs were given by Alva Shive W: iley. 
accompanied by Grace Zeigler. Troye.’ 
“Invocation to the Sun God” and | jey. 
rance’s “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” 
were sung by Rev. Carrol C. Bailey, +; 
guest of the afternoon. A pian 
was played by Miss Zeigler. 


* * * 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO.— Mrs. Rayinond 
Osborne of Columbus was the gues: of 
the Fortnightly Musical Club at it 
meeting of the season, and gave an in 
teresting talk on “How to Analyze Sing 
ing.” This talk she illustrated wit! 
group of songs, accompanied by Mrs 
David Whittington. The departments of 
their clubs and their chairmen are: 
Junior, Ruth Mellott; orchestral, Mrs. G. 
Elmer Bauer; choral, Mrs. Paul Messer; 
ensemble for piano, Mrs. George W. Tim- 
merman; dramatic, Mrs. W. C. H. Vogel; 
welfare, Mrs. Frank Cargill, and 
licity, Anna Marie Tennant. 

* Ba ok 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO.—Frances Olinger, 
who opened a vocal studio at her home, 
has originated the idea of down-tow: 
Sunday afternoon musicales in different 
prominent churches. Her committee, 
which is giving her enthusiastic support, 
is composed of: Anna B. Johnson, pres 
dent of the City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; H. H. Bean, who has charge of 
the music of the Christ Episcopa! 
Church: Mrs. George S. Thurtle, pres 
dent of the Fortnightly Musical Club; 
E. W. Sawhill and Mrs. C. R. Converse. 
The programs will include both secular 
and sacred music for voice, piano, violin 


and organ. 
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Sol Alberti 
PIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
255 Ft. Washington Ave., New York 
Phone Wadsworth 4550 
Studio: 65 W. 7Ist., New York 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


The Boice Studio 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Schuyler 1337 


Jan van Bommel 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. Audubon 1673 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, English 
1 West 89th St., New York Riverside 2605 























Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Schuyler 6870 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French 
and Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., 
N. Y. ‘Phone 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 

















CONDUCTOR—COACH— | 
John Warren Erb ACCOMPANIST 


Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York 
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| 





MUSICIANS’ 


Frank Farrell 
CONCERT PIANIST 
Address Music League of America 
8 East 34th St., New York City 





Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 


Thomas Franco Violinist—Teacher 
From Elementary Instruction to 
Artistic Perfection 

: 181 E. 75th St., N. Y. Rhindr. 5441 
Studios: 1575 Flatbush, Bklyn. Mansfield 3179 


George Hamlin CONCERT TENOR 


Instruction in Singing and English 
Diction 
November Ist to May [5th: 1070 Madison Ave., 
New York; June Ist to November Ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y 


Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
257 West 86th Street, New York. Schuyler 5910 


Victor Harris 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 
STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West I2Ist Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


Caroline Lowe Hovey 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
Vincent V. Hubbard 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON - - - ° ° ‘i 


Helen Allen Hun 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Saturdays, 1702 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Sergei Klibansky ‘eacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St. New York 
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DIRECTORY 


Earle Laros 


“The pianist with a message” 
Recitals and Concerts 
Address: Miss Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


Elsie Lyon 
Mezzo-Contralto 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
305 Carnegie Hall New York City 


Albert Marsh 


Teacher of Oboe 
24 West 45th St., New York 


E. Presson Miller 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 


Philipp Mittell viouinistT 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. ‘Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
313 West 57th Street New York City 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer voice 
828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


Conal O’C. Quirke 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
54 West 82nd Street, New York 
‘Phone 5880 Schuyler 
M in Lyric-Coloratura 
Adele Luis Rankin Lyric-Ce 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


William Reddick 
COMPOSER PIANIST 
Instruction—Coaching 
Organist, Central Presbyterian Church 



































Studio: 593 Madison Avenue, New York 
Plaza 3477 
Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Cari egie Hall, New York 
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Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62d St., New York 


Henry F. Seibert 
ORGANIST 
Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity 
65th St. and Central Park West 
New York 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Coaching—Accompanying 

115 East 34th Street 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827 
Tues. and Fri. (other days by appointme 


Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
257 West 86th St. 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Wm. Stickles 


Teacher of Vot¢ce 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. ‘Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 
Vocal Teacher and Coach 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 = 


H. Whitney Tew 
“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 50n 
241 W. 72nd St. Col. 295? 


Carl Venth 


DEAN OF FINE ARTS 
Texas Woman's College, Ft. Worth, Tet 


Crystal Waters Soloist 
Vocal Instruction , 
At her Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New Yo 
Telephone Rhinelander 146! 


Dorsey Whittington 


American Pianist 
Studio: 13 West 82nd St., New York 
Schuyler 3955 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kempe’ 
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810 Carnegie Ha 
Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan KO, AY 
Exponent of the Lamperti method 


Studio: 168 West 58th St., New Yor* 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfhi 


Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interfere" 
The Logically Correct Method of Voi°* 
Production ; 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW Y‘ 
one—Schuyler 9139 
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| Deople And Events in New Yorks Week | 


.i¢ Simmions Concludes 
Course 


‘quis Simmions, vocal instructor, has 
-,yned from Southampton, L. I., where 
he conducted a summer course, and has 
opened his studios on Fifth Avenue. 
in addition to his work in New York, he 
will again teach at Mrs. Merrill’s School 
; “Oaksmere,” Mamaroneck, N. Y., on 
+wo days each week. Ernest Rousseau, 
tenor, who will be heard at the Metropoli- 
tan this winter, 1s a former pupil of Mr. 
Simmions, having studied with him in 
1915. He has also studied with Mrs. 
Hampton P. Howell, who has been a 
nupil of Mr. Simmions for five years. 


reé 


two 





Patterson Pupil Sings Abroad 


Estelle Leask, pupil of Elizabeth Kelso 
Patterson, vocal instructor, returned re- 
cently from a visit to France and Eng- 
land, where she was heard in a number 
of concerts. She was a guest of the 
American Hospital in Rheims, where she 
sang, and also sang for Blanche Mar- 
chesi, under whose mother Miss Patter- 
son received her training. 





James Stanley Returns from Vacation 


James Stanley, bass and conductor, 
has concluded a 3000 mile motor trip to 
St. Louis and back to New York and 


spent a month at Canada Lake, N. Y., 
preparing for the camp which he will 








MME. MINNA 


KAUFMANN 


Voice Teacher and Coach 


INSTRUCTION 
LEHMANN METHOD 
Address J. CARTALL, Sec., 


601-602 Carnegie Hall 
New York 
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HAMLIN 
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Recital — Concert — Oratorio 
Westminster Hotel, Boston, U. S. A. 











CAMERON 


Scottish Baritone Management W. H. 





work as soloist at the Church of the 
Incarnation, Mr. Stanley is conductor of 
two choral societies, one in New Rochelle 
and the other in Ossining, the rehearsals 
of which are beginning this month. Re- 
cent engagements have been fulfilled at 
the Sleepy Hollow Country Club and at 
the Church of St. Peter’s in Galilee, N. J. 





People’s Choral Union Resumes 
Activities 
The People’s Choral Union, which was 
founded in New York by Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch more than thirty years ago, held its 


first rehearsal of the season at Public 
School No. 42 on Oct. 2, under the direc- 
tion of William Reddick. For the benefit 
of those interested in the organization, a 
free demonstration was given at the 
same address on Oct. 10. Katherine 
Werle, secretary, is receiving applica- 
tions for membership. 





Old-time Melodies Heard at Capitol 
Theater 


For the presentation of the film version 
of Denman Thompson’s “Old Homestead” 
at the Capitol Theater, New York, dur- 
ing the week beginning Oct. 8, a musical 
program including familiar melodies of 
the last century was arranged by S. L. 
Rothafel, manager. The soloists partici- 
pating in an elaborate prologue were 
Betsy Ayres, Ray Hunter, Erik Bye and 
James Parker Coombs, assisted by a 
vocal ensemble. Solo dances were given 
by Miss Niles, Miss Gambarelli and Mr. 
Oumansky, assisted by the ballet corps. 
The orchestra, under Erno Rapee, gave 
a commendable performance of Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser” Overture. R. M. K. 





Dr. Carl Riedel Locates in New York 


Dr. Carl Riedel, pianist and accom- 
panist, who has appeared with leading 
artists in Germany, has taken up his 
permanent residence in New York where 
he will coach vocal artists. Among those 
with whom he has appeared abroad are 
Florence Easton, Paul Bender, Leo 
Slezak, Elena Gerhardt and many others 
who are known on the concert stage. 





Dorsey Whittington Opens New Studio 


Dorsey Whittington, pianist and teach- 
er, has begun his season’s work in his 
new studio on West Eighty-second 
Street, where he will inaugurate a series 
of weekly recitals by students and artists 
in the near future. Mr. Whittington 
played in an Evening Mail concert in 
DeWitt Clinton High School on Sept. 23. 





Engagements for Mary Ursula Doyle’s 
Pupils 

Mary Ursula Doyle, teacher of voice, 

has opened her studio in Carnegie Hall 

and will conduct special classes in Jersey 
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VIOLIN CONTEST RECITAL 


Aeolian Hall, Monday Evening, November 13th, 1922, 8.15. 
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soloist at St. Gabriel’s Church, St. Anne’s 
Church, and Mt. Carmel Church, and is 
well known in oratorio and recital work. 
Several of her pupils have recently been 
engaged for church positions, among 
them being Monica Broadhust, contralto 
soloist at the Church of the Incarnation. 
Another pupil, Ina Harrington, will be 
heard in recital this season. 





Levitzki Recording of Saint-Saéns Con- 
certo Played at Rivoli Theater 

Mischa Levitzki’s interpretation of the 
first movement of the Saint-Saéns’ Con- 
certo, Op. 22, as recorded by the Ampico 
piano, was played with accompaniment 
by the orchestra at the Rivoli Theater, 
New York, during the week beginning 
Oct. 8. Miriam Lax and Adrian da Silva 
were other soloists. The music program 
at the Rialto Theater included the spe- 
cial musical setting for the film ‘“Man- 
slaughter,” which was moved from the 
Rialto after an engagement of several 
weeks. 


New Studio for Eisenberg 
Harold Eisenberg, violinist, teacher 
and author of “The Art and Science of 


Violin-Playing,” has moved his studio 
to 588 West End Avenue, where he has 
already begun his season’s work. Dur- 
ing the summer Mr. Eisenberg continued 
his teaching, pupils from all over the 
country coming to him to receive instruc- 
tion in the technical matters dealt with 
in his book. Among those who came to 
study were many teachers of violin. 





Ernest Kingswell-Smith Resumes Teach- 
ing 

Ernest Kingswell-Smith, pianist and 

head of the piano department of Miss 

Mason’s School at Tarrytown-on-the- 


Hudson, has returned to New York after 
a vacation spent at his home in Texas. 
He has resumed his teaching at his New 
York studio and also at Miss Mason’s 
School. 





“Yankee Princess” at Knickerbocker 
Theater 

An orchestra of excellent quality has 
been assembled for the production of 
“The Yankee Princess,” an adaptation of 
Emmerich Kalman’s operetta “Baja- 
dere,” at the Knickerbocker Theater. 
Under the baton of William M. Daly the 
beauty of the score, which occasionally 
rises to operatic proportions, is brought 
out with precision and spirit. Henry 
Clifton, concertmaster, is heard to ad- 
vantage in solo numbers and obbligatos. 
The principal réles are in capable hands. 
Thorpe Bates, baritone, displays a voice 
of unusual merit. E. 
Carl Friedberg and George Hamlin Join 

Institute Faculty 

Carl Friedberg, pianist, who was heard 
in this country in concert in 1914, will 
join the faculty of the New York Insti- 


tute of Musical Art, according to an an- 
nouncement given out by Frank Dam- 
rosch, director, upon his recent return 
from Europe. Mr. Friedberg will hold 
special classes for teachers and talented 
students and will conduct playing classes. 
George Hamlin, American tenor, has also 
been added to the teaching staff. 


Engagements for N. Val Peavey 


N. Val Peavey, pianist and accom- 
panist, has returned to New York from 
his vacation and reopened his studio. 
During the season he will fulfil return 
engagements in Pennsylvania and New 
York and will be heard in conjunction 
with other artists in three programs at 
Columbia University. : 





DeVere-Sapio Pupil as “Desdemona” 


Erminie Ligotti, soprano pupil of Mme. 
DeVere-Sapio, sang the role of Desde- 
mona in a performance of Verdi’s 


“Otello,” given by the Brooklyn Opera 
Company at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music recently. Miss Ligotti will give a 
recital at Town Hall at an early date. 


All the material in MUSICAL AMERICA is 
yo 6 dy soot and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Elinor Comstock: A Tribute 
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In the passing of Elinor Comstock, 
who died recently in New York, the 
world of music has lost a teacher not 
easily replaced. Miss Comstock worked 
for years to give to aspiring young musi- 
cians the best in musical training. Asa 
pupil of Leschetizky she spent a number 
of years in Europe completing her musi- 
cal education, and on her return to this 
country opened the school which bears 


her name. She enjoyed the personal en- 
dorsement of Leschetizky as well as the 
support of many foremost musicians, 
among them Paderewski, who gave his 
warm personal support to her school and 
its pupils. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of Miss Comstock’s interest in 
educating a number of talented pupils 
wko otherwise would have been forced to 
vive up a musical education. The vari- 
ous branches of her school will be carried 
on with the faculty in charge who have 
long been associated with her in her 
work. HARRIET JOHNSON. 


PASSED AWAY — 


Hiram Greenwood Tucker 


Boston, Oct. 7.— Hiram Greenwood 
Tucker, for many years’. organist 
anc pianist of the Handel and Haydn 
Society and head of the music depart- 
ment at Wheaton College for forty-five 
years, died at his home in Norton, Mass., 
on Oct. 5 at the age of seventy-one. He 
is survived by his wife (formerly Jeannie 
Donaldson of Chestnut Hill), a son and 
three grandchildren. Mr. Tucker was 
born in Cambridge in 1851 and was edu- 
cated in Boston, attending the Chauncey 
Hall School, and then studied music un- 
der Carl Zerrahn and B. J. Lang. He 
conducted numerous musical events, ap- 
peared a number of times as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony and was a member 
of the Cecilia Society and the Harvard 
Club. W. J. PARKER. 




















Mme. Stefano Gatti-Casazza 


As Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan, was embarking 
for the United States at Havre, France, 
on the liner France on Oct 5 he was noti- 
fied by telegraph by his brother in Fer- 
rara, Italy, that their mother, Mme. 
Stefano Gatti-Casazza had died in that 
city. Mme. Gatti-Casazza, who was in 
her eightieth year, was the widow of 
Senator Stefano Gatti-Casazza, who died 
two years ago, and who was one of Gari- 
baldi’s Thousand. She had been in fail- 
ing health for some time. 





Johannes Martinus Messchaert 


BERLIN, Sept. 30.—Johannes Martinus 
Messchaert, Dutch baritone and for the 
past two decades one of the best known 
voice teachers here, died here recently 
at the age of sixty-five. He studied in 
Cologne, Munich and Frankfort, and be- 
gan his career as a teacher and conduc- 
tor in Amsterdam. Later he became one 
of the most popular concert singers in 
Central Europe and made several tours 
with Julius Réntgen. 





Ella G. S. Bryant 


Ella G. S. Bryant, pianist and teacher 
of singing, died on Oct. 4 at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. William H. Timber- 
lake, in West Eightieth Street, New York, 
at the age of fifty-three years. Mrs. 
Bryant, who was a cousin of Louis Gott- 
schalk, composer, was born in Goliad, 
Tex., and lived for some years in 
Roanoke, Va., before removing to New 
York City. 





Angelica Puccini 


The death of Angelica Puccini, mother 
superior of a convent in Lucca, near Pisa, 
and sister of Giacomo Puccini, composer, 
is announced in a dispatch from Rome. 
She was sixty-five years of age. The 
composer was present at his sister’s 
death-bed. 





Chester Swift 


CANTON, OHIO, Oct. 7.—Chester Swift, 
a member of the Nazir Grotto Glee Club, 
died on Thursday after ten weeks’ ill- 
ness. R. L. MYmRs. 
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DALLAS CELEBRATES Spanish Violinist to Make Second 


ANNUAL MUSIC DAY 


Success of Holiday Leads to 
Plan for State-wide 


Observance 
By Cora E. Behrends 


DALLAS, TEX., Oct. 9.—Dallas recentiy 
celebrated its annual Music Day on an 
elaborate scale, the community giving it- 
self up to a festival of music. Practical- 
ly all the clubs and the Music Teachers’ 
Association gave concerts, and programs 
were heard in many of the business 
houses. The News and Journal or- 
ganized a concert at the Majestic Thea- 
ter; a band engaged by the Dispatch 
played in the streets, and the Times- 
Herald sent a song-leader and band out 
to the principal towns of the county. 
Hospitals, orphan homes, and the jail 
were visited by artists who gave pro- 
grams at these institutions. Open house 
was kept by many musicians in honor cf 
the day, which was observed in holiday 
spirit. 

A. L. Kramer and Will A. Watkins, 
presidents respectively of the Dallas Mu- 
sic Commission and the Dallas Music In- 
dustries’ Association, worked for some 
time on plans for the celebration, and an 
energetic committee gave valuable as- 
sistance. Mrs. A. L. Harper, who origi- 
‘nated the idea of Music Day in Dallas 
four years ago, was an honor guest of 
the Schubert Choral Club at its concert. 

A project to make Music Day a state- 
wide movement is being agitated. 


BERKELEY, CAL., PLANS 
NEW MUSIC ENTERPRISES 


Permanent Concert Series Launched— 
Club Building Outdoor Theater 
for Coming Season 


BERKELEY, CAL., Oct. 7.—At the invi- 
tation of Charles Keeler, managing di- 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce, 
about 200 music lovers gathered at Live 
Oak Theater in Mr. Keeler’s gardens to 
make plans for a projected series of 
“popular” concerts. A permanent or- 
ganization was formed to finance the 
series by a sale of season tickets. The 
concerts will be given in the High Schoo. 
on Saturday nights at nominal prices. 
The object is to present local artists in 
concert, and the enterprise is sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce. The 
Berkeley String Quartet furnished the 
musical program, playing a Kreisler 
Quartet, which had not been previously 
heard locally. A new “Minuet in the 
Old Style,” by Antonio de Grassi, first 
violinist and director of the Quartet, was 
also presented. Other members are 
Willem Dehe, ’cellist; Pietro Brescia, 
viola, and Robert Rourke, second violin- 
ist. 

The Codornices Club, of which Dr. 
Arthur Weiss, ’cellist of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, is president, and Mrs. 
Herbert Sanford Howard dramatic di- 
rector, is furthering musical activities. 
An outdoor theater seating about 1000 
persons is in process of construction. 
Here Sunday “twilight musicales” and 
community singing programs will be 
given. An interesting program is 
planned for the winter, including a comic 
opera performance. Honorary member- 
ship is being extended to various artists 
living outside the district. 

The first recital of the Greek Theater 
Series was given recently in Wheeler 
Hall by Lucia Dunham, mezzo-soprano, 
with Thomas Frederick Freeman at the 
piano. The program included an “Ode 
from Ossian’s Poems” for voice and 
harpsichord, by Frances Hopkinson, 
bearing the date 1737-1791; arias and 
groups of modern Italian, Russian, Eng- 
lish and American songs. 

The Alameda County Music Teachers’ 
Association opened its season with a con- 
cert at the home of Charles Mallory Dut- 
ton, Berkeley musician and critic. Liz- 
etta Kalova, violinist, and Alexander 
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Joan Manen Sitting for His Latest Portrait in the Studio of Robert Breuer 


Pha MANEN, Spanish violinist, wi! 
make his second American tour th:s 
season under the management of the re- 
cently organized International Art Com- 
pany, of which Emil Hilb and W. K. 
Seifert are directors. The violinist, 
whose only previous visit to this country 
was made in 1921-22, will arrive in Janu- 
ary, and after a New York concert will 
be heard on a tour of the East and Mid- 
dle West. He is forced to remain abroad 
until after the production of his new 
opera, “Der Weg zur Sonne,” which 1s 
scheduled for a premiére in Leipzig some 


time during the early winter. Otto Lohse 
will ecnduct the first hearing of the work. 
Manen’s portrait was done recently by 
Robert Breuer, a_ well-known Berlin 
artist. 

Mr. Hilb and Mr. Seifert have had a 
wide experience as managers, the former 
having spent several years in Germany 
as manager for a number of noted art- 
ists. Manen will be their first venture in 
this country, and next year they are 
planning to bring over a number of well- 
known European artists. Carl Riedel, 
vianist and accompanist, will be the only 
other artist under their aegis during the 
present season. 





Kozloff, pianist, were heard in numbers 
by Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff, Scriabine 
and Chopin. These artists, assisted by 
John Koorzookin, lecturer, and Jascha 
Schwarzman, ’cellist, were heard in a 
later program of Russian Music at the 
Cora Williams Institute by a large audi- 
ence. 

The annual “Harvest Moon Festival,” 
under the direction of Mrs. Charles C. 
Boynton, was held on Sept. 30. It was 
opened with songs and a pageant. In- 
terpolated dances were a feature. Doro- 
thy Raegan-Talbot, coloratura soprano, 
was a soloist. Special music composed 
for the pageant by Hendrick Jansen of 
Berkeley was interpreted by Vivian 
Delory, violinist; Mrs. Jansen, pianist, 
and Winston Petty, ’cellist. 

Among recent musical ‘‘Half-Hours’”’ 
at the Greek Theater was a program by a 
violin ensemble, presented by Orley See. 
Numbers by Boccherini, Moszkowski and 
Wagner were given. Those who partici- 
pated were Dorothy Hospitalier, Reva 
Patrick, Hazel Freeland, Frances Kockr- 
tiz, Maurice Sheehan, Norman Stultz and 
Orley See, with Grace Foley and Evelyn 
Holcomb, pianists. Miss Hospitalier was 
also heard in a solo group. 

A recent program was given by Gladys 
Wilson, Myrtle Jacobs and Sam Rodotsky 
of San Francisco, pianists. Numbers by 
Massenet, Godard, Grieg, Rubinstein, 
Brahms, Chopin and Rachmaninoff were 
interpreted. A. F. SEE. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





National Opera House in Washington 
Urged by Victor Herbert 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 9.— The necessity 
for a greater recognition of music and 
the arts by the United States Govern- 
ment was voiced here by Victor Herbert, 
composer and conductor, at the weekly 
dinner of the Lions’ Club at the New 
Willard Hotel a few days ago. “This 
should take the form of a national grand 
cpera house and a national theater right 
here in Washington,” said Mr. Herbert. 
Edward H. Droop, of E. F. Droop & Sons 
Co., and Robert Lawrence, of the Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music and direc- 
tor of Washington community singing, 
seconded Mr. Herbert’s plea. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Godowsky Becomes Grandfather 


Leopold Godowsky, pianist, took on the 
new role of grandfather last Friday, 
when his daughter Vanita, the wife of 
another pianist, David Sapirstein, wel- 
comed a son to the musica! rooftree. 
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NOVELTIES HEARD. 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Ravel’s “Valse” and Debi issy 
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Fragment Open Season | { 
Stokowski Forces 
By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 9.—With 
creased number of concerts on its 
including an additional pair in th 
scription series on the “home stag 
Philadelphia Orchestra began its 
in the Academy of Music more 
week earlier than usual and 
weather conditions suggesting an 
den return of August. 

Fortunately for the inaugural ¢ 
on Oct. 6 and 7, Leopold Stokows! 
prepared a program sufficiently a: 
tive to divert attention from unti: 
temperatures. 

The fate of so many orchestra! 
ties, hopefully presented by their 
was not that of either Deb 
“La Cour de Lys” or Ravel’s “Valse,” 
Here were scores that did not depend 
upon tonal extravagances or delibe rately 
eccentric instrumentation for their ap- 
peal. 

The poetic charm and almost transcen- 
dental loveliness of the Debussy piece, 
an excerpt from incidental music writter 
for D’Annunzio’s mystery play, “The 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” inspire the 
wish for further acquaintance with the 
complete score of the suite. Something 
of the elusive but compelling beauty of 
“Pélleas” is discoverable in the brief 
selection presented by Mr. Stokowski. 
There are half-echoes of “The Afternoon 
of a Faun,” and yet the piece contains 
its own distinction, and is proof that 
Debussy’s resourcefulness in a field that 
has: been called circumscribed suffered 
no abatement in his closing years or 
“ultimate period.” 

More obviously melodic yet atmos- 
pheric and_ sensitively impressionistic 
was Ravel’s half-ironic, half-affectionate 
tribute to the Vienna of the waltz era. 
This “Poéme Choreographique,” as it is 
labelled, is now as objectively alluring 
as Johann Strauss, now macabre, with 
“its spectres of dead waltzes, driiting 
through gray mists.” The instrumenta- 
tion is exceedingly facile, ingenious and 
effective. Both numbers were admirably 
played. 

Mr. Stokowski’s venture into compre- 
hensible musical modernism of this or. 
der was contrasted with a radiant and 
dignified performance of the delicious 
Suite in B Minor for String Orchestra 
and Flute by J. S. Bach. The difficult 
obbligato passages for flute were Dri- 
liantly interpreted by William M. Kin- 
caid. ae 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, whic! 
of late seasons has not seemed to be 4 
favorite with orchestral leaders, was au: 
thoritatively read. The architectura! 
splendor of the “Mastersingers’ Uver- 
ture furnished the introduction to 
thoroughly enjoyable concert, in ye 
the Philadelphia Orchestra exhibited t 
artistic maturity, polish and estheti 
sponsiveness usually associated with 
season performances of symphon\ 
ganizations. 

A new, somewhat austere, bo» 
stage setting reputed to have bee! 
tifically constructed with a view to 
tic attributes was used for the firs! 
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MEHILIN 


PIANOS 





Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valli-¢ 
able improvements than all others. 

Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 

Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 

Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York 

Send for illustrated Art Catalogue a 








Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
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WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, 4 
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The NEW HALL OF FAM 


OF CONCERT AND OPERATIC STARS 
As acclaimed by EUROPEAN and AMERICAN Critics 


brunswick affords the wide 
choice of 18 distinctive models: 
Included 


are authentic Period designs, in 


Cabinet and Console. 


which the artistry of centuries 
that have passed is combined 
with the supercraftsmanship of 
today Prices range from sixty- 
five dollars to seven hundred and 
seventy-five 


The pages of musical history are con- 
stantly turning these days. The concert 
and operatic stages are embarked upon 
anew era. And world’s critics have ac- 
claimed a new Hall of Fame — great 
artists of today, succeeding those of 
yesterday. 

Chamlee, Easton, Danise, Godowsky, 
Dux, Ney. Rosen, Huberman—Richard 
Strauss—are names high in those com- 
prising it. Names on the lips of cul- 
tured people the world over. 

To know them is to be conversant 
with the events of the day; to be mu- 
sically well informed. 

All Exclusively Brunswick 

Without 


common with the present trend of artis- 


exception these artists, 1m 


tic acceptance, have chosen Brunswick 
as the most fitting means of perpetuat- 
ing their art—a tendency so marked in 
musical circles that Brunswick now is 
looked to for the premiere recordings of 
the great artists of today. 
The Reason 

By means of exclusive methods of 
recording and of reproducing, Bruns- 
wick brings phonographic music into 


the realms of higher musical expression. 


FHE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Established 1845 


Manufacturers 


Chicago New -York 


Brunswick records are known as_ the 
clearest in the world. \ ditterence so 
great as to be amazing. 

The Brunswick Phonograph, present- 
ing a method of reproduction obtainable 
on no other make of instrument, achieves 
perfect rendition of the so-called **dith- 
cult” tones, attaining even Soprano High 
( without slightest metallic suggestion 
or vibration. 

Kor those reasons the Brunswick 
Phonograph is in the homes of foremost 
musicians, critics and educators, both in 
this country and abroad. And greatest 


artists are recording exclusively for 


Brunswick Records. 


Hear--Compare 

Your nearest Brunswick dealer will 
vladly give a demonstration. 

Brunswick records play on any phono- 
graph. The Brunswick plavs all makes 
of records. 

Incidentally, famous artists’ selections 
are now offered on double-faced records 

a recent Brunswick innovation which 
enables one to quickly and economically 
obtain a representative record library. 

Hear The Brunswick. 


And compare 


Cincinnati Coror 


PU SMONSGRAPHS AND BECORSS  .) 
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